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How General Motors 
became the biggest 
builder of locomotives 


in the world 


ley YEARS AGO, this mod- 
ern locomotive made its debut 
—born of a sound idea. 


We believed the internal combus- 
tion engine would make a better 
engine for pulling railroad trains 
—that, specifically, the Diesel en- 
gine’s high efficiency was needed 
for the job. 


We also believed that important 
economic and service advantages 
could be obtained by combining 
all phases of the manufacture of a 
locomotive — placing the design 
and manufacture of parts, 
as well as their assembly, 
under one management. 


What happened is history. 
A plant was developed 


where complete locomo- 


+ 


tives, such as you see here, are 
built. Within four years, orders for 
Diesel locomotives began to out- 
strip those for steam—with the 
General Motors locomotive pac- 
ing this runaway field. 


More than 90% of the Diesel pas- 
senger locomotives now in service, 
for instance, were built by General 
Motors. More General Motors 
switchers are going to work in 
railroad yards than all other kinds 
combined. And the latest of all 
Diesels totake the rails—the Diesel 
freight locomotive—is exclusively 





a General Motors product. 


The result? The plant that builds 
them in La Grange, Illinois, has 
become the biggest producer of 
locomotives in the world. 


Here the recognized skill of the 
General Motors organization in 
manufacturing such transportation 
equipment as motors, generators, 
frames and bearings finds new ex- 
pression in this vital enterprise. 


And here General Motors’ sea- 
soned knowledge of standardized 
manufacture makes possible a con- 
tinuous production flow of 
these great locomotives in 
their entirety—from rails 
to roof. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors 
La Grange, Illinois, 























Tuts is America—the land that sets a good table in 
season and out; where Nature’s bounty and man’s 
ingenuity combine to produce a diet that is healthfully 
balanced and varied the year round. This is the 
land where the preserving of foodstuffs without loss 
of either savor or natural flavor has reached new 














standards of achievement. Where twelve billion tin 
cans are produced each year and are filled with 
the good things of the farm, the forest and the sea; 
that not only make material contributions to the 
health and well-being of the family at home but also 
to that of the Army in camp and on maneuver. 


Tinplate by Bethlehem is a modern container material for kitchen shelf or knapsack. 


. BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Battleships are movable fortresses. They must not fail in action. And their 
vital equipment is run by electricity. Hundreds of miles of wire and cable 
are their very nerve system. No wonder Fiberglas Electrical Insulation finds 
many uses in battleships. Its dependability under trying conditions is proved. 


Two of this country’s important steel mills recently rewound their equipment 
with Fiberglas Electrical Insulation. One cut breakdowns from thirty a 
week to three or four a week. The other saved over $25,000 in direct mainte- 
nance charges in one year. 


ELECTRICITY ANSWERS THE 


With “Extended” Plant Capacity, with New Power 
Units, With the Help of a New Basic Material — 
Electricity Meets the Defense Challenge 


Priorities! 


You pick up the paper and that word leaps at you on every 
page. Priorities on tin... rubber... automobiles . . . gasoline 
perhaps. The list is growing every day. 

Yes, everybody is conscious of the demands defense is making 
on raw materials. And we are now becoming conscious of the 
unprecedented demands defense is making on something else—a 
silent, behind-the-scenes worker . . . but a worker who, tf he failed, 
would paralyze the entire 50-billion dollar defense effort! 

That worker is electricity . . . electric power. 

Industrialists in the electric power field are taking off their 
coats and leaping in to lick the emergency. They’re stretching 
present plant capacities to the limit. They’re installing new gen- 
erator units. Already 41% million new kilowatts are helping to 
turn the wheels of democracy. Electricity, indeed, is answering 
the call to arms. So, at a time like this, a new basic material, 

iberglas*, is especially proud of the part it is playing, as it 


helps power in the present emergency. 


As electrical insulation, Fiberglas is doing some startling 
things, not only for those who make power but also for those 
who consume it. 


In your present equipment or in new equipment, insulating 
with Fiberglas often permits a step-up in capacity. And its added 
factor of safety, in these days of speed-ups, is excellent insurance 
against the breakdowns and costly downtime with which every 
operating executive is now too familiar. 


In either new or old equipment, Fiberglas sets standards of 
insulation performance and dependability which are winning 
the attention of electrical engineers. Last but not least, Fiberglas 
Electrical Insulation is made from an inexhaustible supply of 
minerals, native to continental United States. 

What is this new basic material, Fiberglas? It’s pure glass. 
But glass with this startling difference: It doesn’t come in plates 
you can see through, but in the form of wool. Or, in the form of 
yarn, the fibers of which are finer than human hair. 

And you can twist it, weave it, spin it. Wrap it around wire. 
Make it into tape, braid, cloth. The result? A new electrical insu- 
lation which resists long exposure to high temperatures, mois- 
ture, and corrosive vapors—in short, an insulation that has set 
new performance standards. 











LHEMILAL PLANTS 








In many chemical plants, making key products for, national defense uses, 
Fiberglas Electrical Insulation helps prevent costly breakdowns because it 
withstands destructive vapors which surround the power units in the plant. 


CALL TO ARMS 


Whether you make kilowatts or consume them... in either 
case, there’s a moral for you here. For you’re interested in 
motors ... generators . . . wire, and cable—electrical apparatus 
of one kind or another. 


Frequently it is difficult to replace worn or faulty equipment. 
And breakdowns—downtime in today’s schedules may be critical, 


Certainly in this national defense effort, you’re looking for 
every practical way to increase your plant capacity. Fiberglas 
Electrical Insulation can help you! We suggest you investigate it. 


The pictures and captions on these pages indicate some of the 
industries where Fiberglas is helping. These industries, now di- 
verting their all-out effort to emergency needs, also have an eye 
to a future in which airplanes, cargo ships, diesel-electric motors, 
improved alloys, new chemicals—other improved materials and 
methods—will play an impor- 
tant role in creating peace- 
time progress. For further in- OWENS-CORNING 
formation on Fiberglas and 
its applications to your prob- 


lems, write: O -Corni F 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, IBERGLAS 


. Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 


- ST, M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MAKERS 
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Rolling stock must roll . . . must be repaired. Defense equipment must come 
off the line on schedule, too. This double duty steps up enormously the de- 
mand on motors and generators for perfect performance. Designed to with- 
stand today’s severe demands, durable, long-lasting Fiberglas is being used 
to put added stamina into both new and rebuilt equipment. 


Several makers of army trucks and scout cars, as well as airplane makers, 
use Fiberglas Battery Retainer Mats in storage batteries. They go a long 
way in lengthening the life of batteries subject to severe vibration, aloft 
or over rough terrain. 
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THE BELL AIRACOBRA —“‘C212107 on Wings” 





mer... the single engine of the Bell Airacobra fighter 
plane, now being built in quantity for the U. S. Army Air 
Corps and the R.A.F., is behind the pilot, extra visibility 
is provided that prevents surprise attacks, makes it easier 
to keep the enemy in sight and eliminates ineffective 
"blind" shooting. This is only one of the major features of 
the Army’s Airacobra that has resulted from Bell Aircraft 
engineers refusing to be defeated by seemingly impossible 
obstacles. In Bell Aircraft, from design through produc- 
| tion, there is a proud record of achievement over difficul- 
ties which have stood in Aviation’s way for years. This 
one idea unites the thousands of Bell Aircraft workers— 

finding the best way of doing things. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Bell Aircraft Ordnance Division 





A BETTER WAY! One of many outstanding Bell developments for speeding defense production is 
@ spar milling s:cchine which in 42 minutes tapers and twists parts that formerly required 60 hours. 
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Half and Half 


Taking up the cudgels on behalf of my 
sex, I would like to challenge you to prove 
your statement that 50 per cent of Amer- 
ican women are pantless (NEWSWEE«, 
July 28). My girl friends are solidly in the 
“with” ranks, and we want to know some- 
thing about how the other half live. 

Frankly, I don’t believe it. None of it. 
Even assuming such a survey were con- 
ducted, what woman, accosted by a strang- 
er, would admit to such a lack? How 
about it? 








SALLY ANN MARKHAM 
Lexington, Ky. 


Fiftyeper cent is a rough figure generally 
accepted in the trade, based on annual sales 
data. Probably Miss Markham overlooked 
the fact that girls wearing girdles, or panty 
girdles, are counted among the pantless. 
To check the figure, a feminine NEWSWEEK 
reSearcher queried 30 girls in the New York 
offices of the magazine. The result: fifteen 
“with,” fifteen “without.” 





Aluminum Passes 

It was my understanding that motion- 
picture theater owners throughout the 
country were going to collect aluminum by 
admitting free of charge any customer 
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On the highway stripes mean 
safety. They keep us in the right 
traffic lanes...warn us of treach- 
erous curves and dangerous inter- 
sections... point out safety zones 
and underpasses. And now, the 
Safety Stripe Tread in the new 
Fisk Safti-Flight tire helps stop 
you quicker, gives you greater , 
blowout protection, longer mileage. {4 


- es: 
ES 


AANA 


Mr" Se 7 


LOOK to the extra protection of Fisk’s body LISTEN —but you’ll hear no noise from Fisk’s 

: eS SP construction to guard you against blowouts. Safety Stripe Tread. The independent spring ac- 

‘ ; . Anti-friction cotton cords, safety-sealed in pure tion in each tread block absorbs small road bumps, 

: A Bien $y latex, resist the destructive internal heat gen- gives a smooth, cushioned ride. In addition the 

/ erated by constant flexing; give greater pro- wide, flat seven-rib tread of tough, wear-resisting 

STOP quicker on wet slippery pavements! Each tection from ply-separation and blowouts. compound puts more rubber on the road—gives 
of the seven ribs of the Fisk Safety Stripe Tread (The Safti-F light Super Rayon Tire, at extra you thousands of extra miles -of service. 

is actually an endless anti-skid chain of individual cost, runs even cooler, provides still greater 


tread blocks linked together by white strips of blowout protection, especially at high speeds.) 
flexible cushion rubber (inlaid the full depth of Y — 







the tread). As you step on the brake these tread 
blocks pile up against each other in a continuous 
wedging, gripping action to stop you quicker. 
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i TIME TO 
) RE-TIRE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


“GET A FISK” 


Se eee cones ces 


Ms HUSK SUELFULCH, 


Copyright 1941, United States Rubber Company FISK TIRES, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS ¢ DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


















36 Stokers at Selfridge Field 


PS On the firing line for Uncle 
‘, Sam’s Army Air Corps at Self- 

hy ridge Field in Michigan, 36 
x) Tron Fireman stokers are aiding 
national defense. Good soldiers 


..--Fermer Self. all, Iron Fireman stokers have 


ridge Gring re- turned in a clear-cut report of 
stantly fluctuat- fuel savings, constant steam 
ing pressure. pressure, smoke nuisance elim- 
ination and a big reduction 
of boiler room labor. 

What Iron Fireman has done 
for the Army, it may be able 
to do for you. Don’t let ineffi- 
Iron Fireman Cient firing “sabotage” your 
took over. Re- production, or sow discontent 
mec mace among tenants. Ask for an 
maintenance Iron Fireman Engineering Sur- 
and fuel costs. yey—made with your plant or 
consulting engineer. The Survey will show 
accurately what Iron Fireman can accomplish 
in your boiler room. Simply mail the coupon. 








These Coal Flow stokers are five of the 36 Iron Fireman units 
providing heating at Selfridge Field. Coal fows from bunkers 
(left) to the boilers (right). No manual coal handling. 








IRON FIREMAN 


Iron Fireman Manvractorinc Co. 
§ @ortland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto). i 
Mail to: 3240 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
a 0 See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. I 
| 0) Send report on Selfridge Field firing. i 
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coming to the ox office with a utensil 
of that valuable material. I think this is an 
excellent idea, tut whatever happened to it? 


. W. R. LAMBERT JR. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington has requested theater own- 
ers to refrain from holding “Aluminum Ad- 
mission Performances” until the close of 
the national campaign for the collection of 
scrap aluminum. However, the plan was 
tried earlier in several cities. In Philadel- 
phia one theater collected some 500 uten- 
sils, and a movement was started to make 
“aluminum matinees” a feature of the 
neighborhood theaters. A Detroit night 
club followed suit, with the added fillip of 
presenting Gypsy Rose Lee, the strip-tease 
star, in a clanking ensemble of aluminum 
utensils that were auctioned off to the 
highest bidders and returned for national 
defense. 





Aryan Drawback 


Hitler’s fair-haired Aryans must be a 
practical asset to Germany, since blond 
strands are needed for weather-forecasting 
instruments to measure humidity of the 
air, as was pointed out in NEwsweEkrk, July 
28. Are the Nazis breeding a supply of 
future weather-instrument material? 


y J. S, THOMPSON 
Chicago, IIl. 


The idea of an Aryan race is an old Ger- 
man custom and was probably conceived 
regardless of scientific considerations. While 
blond hair may answer forecasters’ needs, 
the Luftwaffe can’t have too high an 
opinion of the traditional blue eyes. Tests 
have shown that lightly pigmented eyes 
are inferior for night vision such as is re- 
quired in air raids on England. 





Catholics in the War 


In Newsweex’s issue of Aug. 4, you re- 
port that Pope Pius XII, with his pontifi- 
cate only 28 months old, is undergoing con- 
siderable discomfort because Roman Cath- 
olics are busy killing one another all over 
the world. 

Don’t you think you are stretching the 
point a bit, picturing Catholic warriors in- 
discriminately slaying their spiritual breth- 
ren? 

Aren’t the English predominantly Angli- 
cans, the Germans Lutherans, and the Rus- 
sians atheists? 


New York City 


J.R. RYAN 


Among the Axis nations, Italy is about 
90 per cent Catholic, Germany about 40 
per cent Catholic, and Japan largely non- 
Christian. 

On the other side of the battle fronts, a 
majority of the French and Belgians and 
about one-third of the Netherlanders and 
Yugoslavs are Catholic. And one English- 
man in every eight is loyal to the Pope. 


_in_ the best of health, 69, Aug. 3. 




















































NEWSWERy, 


TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Booth 
Tarkington, 72, July 29. 
At his Kennebunkport, 
Maine, home, the Hoo- 
sier author lamented the 
predicament of Ameri- : 
can youths in the trou- 1 
bled world, declaring = —_ 
their only course was Tarkington | 
“just bear it and hope” 

... Henry Ford, 78, July 30. The automo. 
bile manufacturer predicted that out of 
the war will come an era of “opportunity 
for everybody who can stop looking back- 
ward, face about, and go forward” , , 
Sen. “Cotton Ed” Smith of South Carolina, 
the dean of the Senate who allowed he 
felt like “16,” 77, Aug. 1 . . . Premier 
Benito Mussolini of Italy, 58, July 29. The 
birthday passed unobserved . . . Queen 
Elizabeth of England, 41, Aug. 4. Although 
engaged in an endless round of official du- 
ties, she managed to spend a quiet day in 
the country with King George VI and 
their two children . . : King Haakon VI 
of Norway, now a refugee in England and 








Marriep: Molly O’Daniel, 19-year-old 
daughter of Texas’ Governor, W. Lee 
O’Daniel, the onetime obscure Fort Worth 
flour salesman who recently won a seat in 
the United States Senate, and Jack D. 
Wrather, Jr., 23-year-old oilman now en- 
listed in the Naval Reserve, in the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion, at Austin, July 31. Taking 
advantage of O’Daniel’s blanket wedding 
invitation to the 6,418,321 people of Texas, 
thousands crowded the mansion grounds. 


Diep: Charlie Murray, 
69, veteran stage and 
screen comedian, of 
pneumonia, in Holly- 
wood, July 29. An old- 
time vaudeville star, the 
Indiana-born actor trod 
the boards for twenty 
years with the late Ollie 
Mack, then left the the- 
ater in 1912 for motion pictures, becoming 
one of the Keystone Cops and later the 
Patrick Kelly of “The Cohens and the 
Kellys” series . . . Sir Emsley Carr, 74, 
editor-in-chief and chairman of the British 
weekly, News of the World, whose 4,000,- 
000 circulation is the world’s largest . .. 
Russell Colgate, 68, director and former 
board chairman of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., at West Orange, N.J., July 31 
. . . Eddie Leonard, 65, one of the last of 
the famous minstrel men and composer of 
more than 40 songs, including “Ida,” in 
New York City, July 29 .. . Sen. Alva M. 
Lumpkin of South Carolina, 54, who as- 
sumed his Congressional seat July 22, suc- 
ceeding James F. Byrnes, newly appointed 
Supreme Court Justice, in Washington, 
Aug. 1. 
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@ Naturally, Black & White gets a 
warm welcome every time! For this 
great Scotch has a character that 
greets you with magnificent flavor 
and rare bouquet! For welcome 
satisfaction—ask for Black & White. 


EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


: BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
COPYRIGHT 1941, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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2.000-horsepower Hadar 


P-47 “Thunderbolts” will soon be roaring away 
from Republic Aviation’s factory for duty with 
Air Force combat squadrons. This latest type of 
Army pursuit plane is powered by a 2,000-horse- 


power Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engine. This | 


tremendous horsepower makes possible the com- 
bination of speed, range, armor and fire power to 
outfly and outfight the best that Europe has to offer. 

By beating the world to quantity production of 
engines in the 2,000-horsepower class, America 


has achieved the vital advantage of superiority in 


engine power. With airplanes like the Thunder- 
bolt built around these engines, the American 
aircraft industry is answering the nation’s call for 


supremacy in combat performance. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


..... » 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
AIRPLANES 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 











‘the girlwho can’t forget you 


She may never see you again, and may not care 
whether she does or not! For she has made a complete 
note of you on the “mechanical memory” at her side. 
- Built into her cash register are anywhere from 2 to 30 
Veeder-Root Counting Devices, which record the nature 
of your transaction: Cash Sale, Charge Sale, Received 
on Account, Paid Out, No Sale, and so on. Just a few 
quick finger-taps, and you are remembered perfectly, 
as well as added to “Total Customers.” 


The built-in “mental abilities” of these versatile, 
modern machines have extended their usefulness in 








many directions; have made them more and 
more effective as savers of time, trouble, mis- 
understanding and loss in the rush of daily 
business. And chances are good that the sales-horizon 
of your product, too, can be widened by building in the 
proper Veeder-Root Counter. At any rate, buzz zow 
for your own “girl who can’t forget” . .. and dictate 
a short line of inquiry. 


[World’s Largest Makers of Counting and Computing Devices’ 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Conn. 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY. « IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAE; P. Q. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in lomorrow’s 
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Atlantic Patrol News 


The strict blackout of news about the 
Navy’s Atlantic patrol will shortly be 
lifted with a dazzling flourish. Unknown 
to the public and even to most newsmen, 
representatives of the three major news 
services and of a few dailies were taken 
aboard the Atlantic Fleet’s flagship a fort- 
night ago for a three-week cruise. Upon 
their return, the nation’s press will prob- 
ably feature their accounts of U.S. sea 
power’s part in maintaining the flow of 
Lend-Lease goods. The stories, though cen- 
sored by the Fleet Commander-in-Chief to 
avoid possible tips of value to the Axis, 
are expected to appease public craving for 
news of the patrol and to dispel the false 
notions of what it does. The Navy con- 
siders such publicity so valuable as a mo- 
rale builder that it will allow many other 
reporters to take similar future trips. 


George’s Shift 


Senator George’s withdrawal from the 
chairmanship of the Senate’s Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to accept that of the 
Finance Committee—a surprise to many— 
resulted partly from his deep interest in 
tax matters. But it also resulted from Ad- 
ministration pressure. F. D. R. didn’t like 
having the Finance post fall to Walsh, 
who’s considered anti-New Deal, and of 
having Walsh’s Naval Affairs chairman- 
ship then fall to Tydings, a thorough New 
Deal foe. So he urged George to take the 
Finance job to which seniority entitled him, 
and leave the Foreign Relations chair- 
manship to the generally friendly Senator 
Connally. 


Tax Revision Scheme 


Expect George, as new Senate Finance 
Committee chairman, to strike out for 
sweeping changes in the whole tax struc- 
ture. A long-time student of taxes, he has 
ambitious plans for basic legislation that 
will stand indefinitely, requiring little more 
than administrative revision and rate 
changes from time to time. He thinks busi- 
Ness and taxpayers deserve some such 
stable system, permitting advance plan- 
ning, instead of major new bills each year. 
There’s no time for the program this year, 
but George will seek to have it ready for 
Congress in January. Chances for such 


basic revision now seem none too good, 
though F. D. R. has long favored the prin- 
ciple. However, George may get some- 
where next winter—if war issues aren’t too 
hot then. 


U.S.-Mexican Settlements 


The long-expected settlement of con- 
troversies between Mexico and the U. S. 
has encountered new obstacles, but negotia- 
tions are moving along steadily. The situa- 
tion now boils down to this: Frameworks 
have been set up for agreements on sundry 
disputes, including immigration, silver buy- 
ing, and the agrarian question. But 
there are still wide differences on the Rio 
Grande water-diversion issue and the oil- 
expropriation issue. On the latter, Mexico 
has offered Standard and Shell a settlement 
roughly paralleling that accepted by Sin- 
clair, but the companies have been re- 
luctant to agree to those terms. 


Latvian-Estonian Ships 
The U.S.S.R. has failed in some quiet 


finagling to obtain use of the Latvian and 
Estonian ships sequestered by the U.S. 
Treasury when the Soviet seized the Baltic 
states. As soon as Hitler attacked Russia, 
the Kremlin sounded out the U.S. about 
getting the ships. The answer was that this 
government still refuses to recognize Rus- 
sia’s Baltic conquests and, hence, release 
of the ships is out of the question. Ac- 
tually, ten of the vessels are now plying 
the New York-Liverpool run in British 
convoys. Their earnings go into the frozen 
funds in the Treasury, from which the Lat- 
vian and Estonian diplomatic-consular 
representatives here get their support. 


Kent Tour 


Tentative plans have been drawn for the 
Duke of Kent and party to follow their 
Canadian visit with a really extended tour 
around the U.S. It’s already decided that 
he'll start with a defense-inspection swing 
through the Eastern Seaboard states. On 
the basis of that, British observers and 
U.S. officials will later try to size up the 
likely effect of extending the trip. If this 
appraisal is favorable, the Duke will prob- 
ably go into the Midwest and perhaps to 
the Pacific Coast. At any rate, he is sched- 
uled to be F.D.R.’s guest at Hyde Park 
and the White House, with a minimum of 
ceremonials and much emphasis on cozy, 
democratic entertainment. 


New Model Tanks 


The U.S. Army is now developing a new 
series of tanks, to be called T’s as opposed 
to the present M series. They should go in- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


to production by early spring. The new 
light tank, the T7, will weigh some 16 tons 
(two heavier than the present ones), will 
have five light machine guns and a 87- 
millimeter turret gun, and is supposed to 
be far superior to any light tank anywhere. 
The new medium tank, the T6, will weigh 
about 30 tons, as compared with the 28 
tons of the mediums now under produc- 
tion by Chrysler, and will have the big 75- 
millimeter gun in the turret instead of on 
the side. Both models will be more stream- 
lined, lower, and probably faster than pres- 
ent tanks. 
Trivia 

Britain has turned down a quantity of 
canned grapefruit juice and grapefruit seg- 
ments which the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration had bought for shipment 
abroad; the story is that the British just 
don’t like grapefruit . . . Navy chiefs are 
raising hob because gossipy wives of offi- 
cers have been responsible for information 
leaks about ship movements and troop 
transporting; some supposed secrets even 
got their first publicity via society col- 
umns ... Army parachutes made by the 
Reliance Manufacturing Co. are now test- 


ed with a 175-pound dummy known as 
“Rudolf Hess.” 





British Oil Shortage 


You'll soon hear much of a threatened 
oil shortage in Britain. Recent surveys of 
British reserves show they are being used 
up at an alarming rate. The stepped-up 
RAF attacks account for the greatest 
drain on gasoline and oil reserves, but 
other factors are (1) increased naval ac- 
tivity, (2) the high loss of tankers in the 
Battle of the Atlantic, and (3) the neces- 
sity, with rail and canal facilities already 
jammed, for Britain to rely more and more 
on motor trucks to transport war ma- 
terials, troops and equipment, and to 
maintain civilian supply services. As a 
result, the outlook now is that British 
reserves will become seriously depleted 
unless oil imports can be stepped up 
markedly. 


Nazi Air Strength 


Reports from several authentic sources 
indicate that Britain is finally equaling, if 
not outstripping, Germany in one key 
phase of air warfare: the supply of pilots. 
Signs are that Britain’s empire training 
program, boosted by U.S. training of 
British fliers, is finally producing pilots at 
a rate unequalled by the Nazis. Britain at 
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last has reached the point where its bomb- 
er crews get long furloughs after 30 
flights, and officials insist they can now 
man all planes produced by the U.S. and 
Britain. In contrast, German bomber pilots 
recently captured said they had made as 
many as 125 consecutive flights without 
layoffs. Also, Germany’s factories, with a 
capacity of some 4,000 combat planes a 
month, are now producing only some 2,000 
—implying that there may be a shortage 
of crews to man the aircraft. 


Darlan Mistake 


Uncensored news from Vichy reveals 
how Admiral Darlan put himself on the 
spot when he announced prematurely that, 
as a result of his policy of collaboration, 
Germany had “agreed in principle” to re- 
duce the charges for the Nazi occupation 
army. Since then the Germans, knowing 
that Darlan is on record with his people, 
have been offering to cut the cost from 


400,000,000 to 300,000,000 francs a day— 


provided France pays in gold or foreign 
exchange instead of in _ printing-press 
money. France, with most of her assets 
frozen, could hardly meet the terms. 


Turkish Understanding 


A diplomatic understanding explains the 
failure of Britain to protest Turkey’s non- 
aggression pact with Germany. After the 
fall of Greece, Turkey, in greater danger 
than ever, explained to Britain that it 
did not wish London to complain no mat- 
ter what concessions were made to Ger- 
many. Ankara pointed out that it would 
not aid Britain’s cause if Turkey were put 
in the position of Greece and Germany 
given a pretext for invasion. London, with 
its Turkish pact still technically in force, 
acquiesced. Incidentally, neutral diplo- 
mats in Sofia say that, as of last week, 
there was no evidence to support reports 
that the Nazis are massing in Bulgaria 
against Turkey. 


India Trouble? 


Behind British censorship, unrest and 
disorder are growing in India. Firsthand 
information discloses that there were street 
riots in Bombay for ten successive nights 
recently. Apparently these were provoked 
by gangsters who took advantage of the 
ensuing disorder to loot shops, but they 
are indicative of the temper of the people. 
Similar outbreaks have occurred in other 
Indian cities. There’s no positive proof of 
Nazi agitation behind these metropolitan 
riots, but it’s known that Axis agents are 
working in the interior. The British have 
hesitated to clamp down hard on the 
rioters, fearing disaffection would increase. 


Foreign Notes 


Britain’s best intelligence service on the 
Continent has been formed by patriotic 
Norwegians who sometimes even join Nazi 


movements to get information to send to 
London by secret short-wave sets ... 
Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, whose over- 
throw by an army coup precipitated the 
Nazi -attack on his country, is a British 
prisoner in Kenya. While trying to escape 
to Germany at the invasion’s start, he was 
captured by Yugoslavs and turned over to 
the British in Greece . . . Canada, the only 
British dominion still maintaining rela- 
tions with Vichy, will probably break the 
tie because of the Indo-China incident . . . 
The Japanese aren’t too happy about Ger- 
many naming a Minister to Nanking, seat 
of China’s puppet government. Germany 
formerly maintained a full-fledged Am- 
bassador at Chungking. 





New Trade Black List 


A sninteteition officials have prepared 
a supplemental black list of some 400 
firms and individuals doing business in 
Central and South America. Whereas the 
original list of 1,800 comprised Italian and 
German firms, the new one consists chiefly 
of Japanese. This will be officially broad- 
cast when and if the Administration de- 
cides to tighten its economic pressure on 
Japan a bit more. 


New Products 


A new plastic mender for metal pots 
and pans, called So-Luminum, will with- 
stand heat indefinitely. It’s applied by 
squeezing a drop on the hole or crack 
and leaving it to dry over night . . . The 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. is bringing out 
a plastic gadget that turns an ordinary 
milk bottle into a pouring pitcher... 
Researchers at Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, have discovered that paper spe- 
cially treated with diphenyl, when used as 
fruit wrappers, will reduce orange spoil- 
age by more than 50% .. . There’s now a 
lightweight rubber device that can be at- 
tached to French phones, permitting the 
instrument to rest on your shoulder so that 
both hands are left free. 


New AFL Drive 


The AFL is preparing for a new all-out 
attempt to invade major industrial fields 
now at least partly controlled by CIO. At 
an unpublicized meeting in Washington, 
200 key organizers recently met with Wil- 
liam Green to map intensive organization 
drives in the aviation, shipbuilding, chemi- 
cal, rubber, and textile industries. Green 
urged the men, however, to avoid strikes 
in defense plants at all costs. 


Business Footnotes 


The U. S. is already having trouble en-. 


forcing its blacklist of Axis firms in Latin 
America. because many have started buy- 
ing clandestinely through non-blacklist 
agents . . . Perhaps in keeping with de- 


partment-store pricing policies, the na- 
tion’s biggest store, Macy’s, in fiscal 1940 
paid its chairman, Percy S. Straus, a sal- 
ary of $99,999.98 . . . The U. S. Employ. 
ment Service is pressuring defense com- 
panies to comb through their own em. 
ployes before scouring the country for 
specialized workers. One aircraft com- 
pany, after searching high and low for bad- 
ly needed machinists, found 200 doing less 
important work in its own plant. 





Press Notes 


F ollowing the phenomenal success of 
Shirer’s “Berlin Diary,” publishers are 
rushing out two more books by Berlin cor- 
respondents—Joseph Harsch of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and Wallace Deuel 
of The Chicago Daily News ... A John 
Gunther article for the next Look maga- 
zine will carry the same title as his forth- 
coming book, “Inside South America,” and 
will argue that the Nazi invasion has al- 
ready started in Latin America . . . Dutch 
East Indies officials are considering tak- 
ing a number of U. S. reporters on an air 
jaunt to the islands, hoping to give Amer- 
ican newspaper readers a better under- 
standing of the Indies . . . Two Washing- 
ton correspondents are considering starting 
a pro-New Deal column to fill the gap left 
when Alsop and Kintner abandoned their 
column to go into military service. 


Miscellany 


RKO is preparing a screen biography of 
Al Smith . . . Chicago movie theaters, pre- 
vented by law from giving cash prizes as 
attendance inducements, have discovered 
that the law winks at bingo prizes of De- 
fense Bonds . . . The Hays Office slapped 
a ban on sweaters to curb Hollywood's 
glamour girls, but it was dramatic actress 
Bette Davis who first ran into trouble. All 
sweater costumes she had designed for 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner” were 
turned down. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Stanley Baldwin (Earl of Bewdley). 
British Prime Minister (1923-29; 1935-37) 
who’s credited with the chief responsibility 
for Edward VIII's abdication, lives in se- 
clusion with Lady Baldwin at Stourport- 
on-Severn, Worcester. Now 74, he takes 
no part in public affairs . . . Archie San 
Romani, famous Kansas distance runner 
and holder of the world’s 2,000-meter rec- 
ord, is now director of music in the Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, public schools. He still 
hopes to resume his running career, but he 
hasn’t raced in more than a year... 
William M. Jardine, Coolidge’s Secretary 
of Agriculture and Hoover’s Minister to 
Egypt, lives in Wichita, Kan., where he’s 
president of Wichita University. He has 
been vacationing this summer on his Black- 
foot River, Idaho, ranch. 
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A Find! Corn Pudding, as the Pennsylvania 
Dutch themselves make it: Fresh corn, fresh 
eggs, pure country cream, blended with other 
delectable ingredients and baked into a dream 
of a dish! Served with shredded Virginia ham, 
grilled tomato, and new string beans. With 
it, enjoy a frosty glass of iced coffee! 


Luncheon Luxury! A slice of tender, hickory- 
smoked Virginia, ham is placed on golden- 
brown toasted corn bread, and over it is 
poured the creamiest, richest cheese sauce you 
ever tasted! It’s our Plantation Special! And 
for dessert, Fresh Peach Ice Cream, made 
only from juicy peaches, sugar, rich cream. 


Glorious cating !.. 


Hotel food without a French accent 





HEN a model Research 

Kitchen was_ established 
on the 17th floor of Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, in New York, a few 
years ago, the instructions to its 
director were few and to the 
point: 

“We already have French 
cooking in our hotel—as fine as 
can be found in all New York. 
Now, go find America’s finest 
recipes. For we also want to 








AMONG THOSE WHO TRAVEL 
TO NEW YORK... 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
IS FIRST CHOICE! 


bce 


And No Wonder! In the past few years alone, 
more than a million dollars have been spent 
on Hotel Pennsylvania—to make it even finer 
than ever. If you haven’t visited us lately, 
there’s many a pleasant surprise in store for 
you on your next trip! 





serve these American classics in 
Hotel Pennsylvania dining 
rooms!”’ 


Today, at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
guests are rapturously acclaim- 
ing these luscious, appetite- 
tickling American dishes. 


Why not hie yourself to Hotel 
Pennsylvania and revel in some 
of the best eating that New York 
has seen in years! 





Perfect—for this season! A Statler Salad 
Bow! Dinner of crisp greens with thin strips of 
tender chicken and smoked tongue, and our 
Chef’s dressing. With it, say, hot Blueberry 
Muffins and a cup of fragrant coffee. Top it 
off with Butterscotch Crusted Fresh Peach 
Pudding, with rum-flavored whipped cream! 





Can't Miss! Chicken Fricassee—the way our 
chefs prepare it! And wonderful Chicken 
Gravy. A treat any season of the year. If 
you’ve any room left, try a dessert of Graham 
Cracker-crusted Pie, filled with the smoothest 
custard that ever melted in your mouth! 


: “Hotel 
“PENNSYLVANIA 


The Statler Hotel in New York 
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James H. McCabe, General Manager 
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* BUY UNITED STATES DEFENSE BONDS NOW! * 
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Two of the reasons why more heavy- 
internationals have been sold for the last ten si 
-Ton Truck-Tractor 5 and, rignt) : 
of the many Six-Wheel Models, dual-drive and 
trailing axle, with all-steel welded dump body. 


Outstanding Leadership “a 
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International Panel Units, 34-Ton 
to 1-Ton, three wheelbases, carry 
your name with distinction. 


ror BUSIN€SS—For Defense! 


Heavy loads, bulky loads, light loads! Whatever there is to haul 
in a Nation whose every resource and energy is turned toward 
defense...the new K-Line Internationals answer with a range of 
power and performance that blankets every trucking requirement. 


Among 42 models, 142 wheelbase lengths, there is a new 
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K-Line International built to fit every job like a glove! Double the Payload Space 
This new line meets with exactness the urgent needs of today _ ——— ror eg a a. 
for speed and efficiency in truck transportation. Add to that the stop champions for bulky loads. 


unbeatable economy of the new K-Line Internationals, and you 
have the perfect combination for peak performance and rock- 
bottom hauling costs, at a time when these factors are vital. 


New modern lines, advanced engineering, afd driver-comfort 
hitherto unknown, feature these new Internationals, 
from half-ton delivery to giant- powered six-wheelers. 
Ask any International Harvester dealer or Company- 
owned branch about this brilliant new line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


er Setting the Pace for Medium Duty 

oe international 13s-Ton with special panel- 
stake body. This and several other models 
take care of medium-duty requirements. 


At Home in Heavy Traffic 
(Left) international Cab-Over-Engine 
Models set new high standards for 
economical operation on crowded 
city streets. 
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Tightening of Economic Noose 


Puts Next Move Up to Japan 


Oil Supplies Curtailed 
as Tokyo Ignores U. S. Stand; 
Ship Bombing Stirs Nation 


In the rocky gorge of the Yangtze River 
off Chungking, the United States gunboat 
Tutuila, named after the biggest American 
island in the Samoas, lay at anchor on 
July 30. A 195-foot, 370-ton craft built in 
Shanghai in 1927 at the cost of $212,900, 
she was berthed as usual near the 350- 
yard-wide river’s southern shore in the 
“safety zone,” so called because repeated 
Japanese bombing attacks have been con- 
centrated on Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s capital on the northern bank of 
China’s main artery. Looking more like a 
yacht than a warship and carrying only 
two 3-inch guns, she was clearly marked 
with the Stars and Stripes on her upper 
deck. 

Her flag and her position were counted 
on to insure her safety, even when Japa- 
nese bombers zoomed overhead, unchal- 


lenged at 15,000 feet in an unclouded sky, 
to begin the worst air raid in Chungking’s 
history. Then the bombs began falling. 
One hit the river near the Tutuila, throw- 
ing up a geyser of water. Another dropped 
within 20 yards and shattered her out- 
board-motor dory. A third exploded a 
scant 8 yards from ‘the gunboat, bending 
its stern plates and throwing loose equip- 
ment off the deck. No one among the 
crew of 58 was hurt. 

The bombs ceased. The bombers de- 
parted. But the incident had only begun. 
Such an attack on an American vessel 
was hardly calculated to lessen Japanese- 
American tension, already aggravated by 
the declaration of economic war in the 
form of freezing $131,000,000 in Japanese 
assets in the United States July 25 (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 4). Accidental or deliberate, 
the bombing gave Washington another 
chance to remind the Rising Sun that the 
day of appeasement in the Far East had 
ended. 

Tokyo was plainly anxious. Even as the 
code clerks in the American Embassy in 


Pacific pawns: The Tatuta Maru docked in San Francisco as the U.S. Tutuila was bombed off Chungking 


Tokyo were deciphering the State Depart- 
ment’s orders to Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew to protest officially, worried Japa- 
nese officials were calling to present their 
“so sorries.” Likewise in Washington, Ad- 
miral Kichisaburo Nomura, the Japanese 
Ambassador, called on Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles to apologize. But the 
slim, suave Harvard diplomat, who has 
known the Nipponese since he was as- 
signed to the Tokyo Embassy as secre- 
tary during the World War, remained un- 
satisfied. So did Congress. House Major- 
ity Leader John W. McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts accused Japan of a “deliberate 
act of hostility.” Rep. Luther A. Johnson 
of Texas declared: “Those fellows have 
gone far enough,” and Rep. John M. Cof- 
fee of Washington demanded a complete 
embargo against Japan. 

The Administration, however, was not 
willing to let one incident alter its general 
conception of worldwide strategy and pre- 
cipitate an Asiatic war that could be only 
a sideshow to. the major battle in Europe. 
The next day, therefore, after Japan had 
officially regretted what it insisted was an 
accident and had promised to prevent a 
recurrence and pay indemnities, Welles ~ 
declared the incident closed, just as the 
more serious, deliberate sinking of the 
Tutuila’s sister ship Panay near Nanking 
in 1937 with the loss of two lives had been 
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settled by the acceptance of 
$2,214,007.86. Nomura heaved a 
sigh of relief at having been able 
to “maintain good relations.” 

But the settlement of one inci- 
dent did not remove the general 
tension. Undeterred by the asset- 
freezing order, Japan’s Finance 
Minister Masatsune Ogura an- 
nounced: “Japan cannot retreat 
even one step from her fundamen- 
tal policy of constructing a Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
The controlled Japanese press 
launched its most violent attack 
in history on the United States 
and warned flatly of possiblé war. 
In reply, the United States tight- 
ened the economic noose around 
the Nipponese neck. 

After allowing the Japanese lux- 
ury liner Tatuta Maru to dock in 
San Francisco with assurances that 
she and other Nipponese liners 
which had been hove to off the Pa- 
cific Coast for a week would not be 
seized, the State Department made 
it clear that the fund order at pres- 
ent was being applied, without pro- 
test from Tokyo, to freeze trade 
as well. Thus, after landing 150 
Americans aboard, the Tatuta 
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Eastern crisis, the Senate opened 
debate on the Administration’s 
proposal that it declare the nation- 
al interest to be imperiled in ordey 
to permit the President to remove 
the present limit of one year on 
the service of Selectees, Guaris- 
men, and Reserves. After Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson had 
absolved Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
of deliberately circularizing  sol- 
diers to fight the extension and 
had withdrawn his charge that ilie 
isolationist Montanan had engaged 
in virtually subversive activities 
(Newsweek, Aug. 4), Sen. Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah, the bill’s floor 
manager, declared flatly: “So far 
as our interests in the Far East are 
concerned, they are very, very 
much more hazardous today than 
they were even day before yester- 
day.” 

As the international situation 
grew daily more threatening, even 
though the nation’s defense pro- 


month for the first time during 
July and President Roosevelt wis 
able to leave Washington for a se- 
cretive one-week cruise off New 
England, the isolationists them- 








Maru was allowed to unload 
$2,500,000 in raw silk and other 
goods before leaving with 300 Jap- 
anese passengers, but the cargo was held in 
warehouses pending applications for licenses 
to permit its release. 

Notwithstanding these actions, Japan 
went ahead with its drang nach siiden by 
eyeing military bases in Thailand (Siam) , 
and the United States promptly cracked 
down again. Despite his week-old admis- 
sion that the sale of oil to Japan had con- 
tinued for a year in order not to force 
Tokyo into a war to win the Netherlands 
Indies’ petroleum, President Roosevelt 
curbed the export of oil. Without men- 
tioning Japan by name, he restricted the 
export of motor fuels to any nations ex- 
cept Latin America, the British Empire, 
and countries resisting aggression, and lim- 
ited the export of other petroleum prod- 
ucts, except to those nations, to normal 
prewar quantities. 

This new, obliquely worded policy was 
counted on to reduce Japan’s purchases 
of petroleum products here, which reached 
4,736,999 barrels, worth $11,713,000, in 
the first three months this year, compared 
with 28,550,594 barrels, worth $21,027,750, 
in all 1936, before Japan invaded China. 
This policy was especially intended to cut 
off the export of gasoline which the Japa- 
nese have been able to process into high- 
octane aviation fuel since the United 
States shut down on shipments of aviation 
gas last fall. Combined with the asset- 
freezing order, the oil export restrictions 
forced two Japanese tankers to leave Cali- 
fornia ports empty. 


Talburt in The New York World-Telegram 


“Alley Oop—and Couple More Oops!” 


Even though Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox estimated that the Japanese 
had hoarded a one to two years’ cache of 
oil, Chinese Ambassador Hu Shih re- 
joiced that the oil curb “really is an effect- 
ive weapon,” and Japan replied by sus- 
pending all sailings of its ships for the 
United States, thereby stranding 600 Amer- 
ican citizens. But the temper of the Ameri- 
can people was indicated by a Gallup poll, 
which showed 62 per cent of those having 
opinions, including a majority even in the 
isolationist Midwest, favor steps “to keep 
Japan from becoming more powerful, even 
if this means risking war.” 

While increasing economic pressure on 
Japan, the United States was also bringing 
diplomatic pressure to bear on the French 
Government which had invited the Nip- 
ponese to share Indo-China’s “defense.” 
Aware of reported Nazi demands on Vichy 
for joint. defense of French African bases, 
notably Dakar, Acting Secretary Welles 
warned that American relations with 
French authorities “will be governed by 
the manifest effectiveness with which 
those authorities endeavor to protect these 
territories from domination and control 
by those powers which are seeking to ex- 
tend their rule by force and conquest.” 
That brought prompt assurances from 
Vichy that it would protect its colonies, ex- 
cept Indo-China, against menaces “from 
any quarter” and that Dakar is in a “full 
state of defense.” 

Against the background of the Far 


selves admitted they could not de- 
feat the service extension. Instead, 
they asked that some maximum be 
placed on the extension. In response to 
that demand, Senator Thomas proposed a 
“compromise” limiting to eighteen months 
the length of time for which any soldicr 
could be held beyond his original tenure— 
unless Congress should again declare that 
the national peril requires a further ex- 
tension. 


Significance 





By last week, American economic pres- 
sure, with British and Dutch cooperation. 
had forced Japan into a position where 
it must fish or cut bait, where it could 
either go forward with its expansionist 
program, or halt. The screws were bein’ 
tightened rather than loosened, and there 
were other steps which might be taken: 
for instance, ousting Japanese consuls 
here, purchasing Latin-American raw ma- 
terials to keep them from Japan, an 
black-listing Tokyo-dominated firms in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

But Japan’s immediate reaction to 
American pressure was stubbornness. In 
the first seven days after the fund-freez- 
ing, it did not seek any licenses to thaw 
frozen assets and thus did not find out on 
what terms they might be granted. It was 
standing pat, because of either Nazi and 
jingoistic pressure, or self-confidence, or 
desire for time to appraise American tem- 
per. It was carefully studying American 
reaction to the Tutuila incident, whether 
accidental or deliberate. Even after the 
United States imposed the oil restric- 
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tions, while at the same time leaving the 
door open for shipping low grades of pe- 
troleum in prewar quantities if Japan be- 
haves, Tokyo did not show its hand. And 
in the meantime, Tokyo was cut off from 
indispensable raw materials, which in- 
creased the democracies’ stock by just so 
much, while Washington was compara- 
tively little concerned by the sacrifice of 
a luxury like silk (see page 40). 

Japan was learning that American eco- 
nomic biceps were capable of strangling it, 
even though the United States hoped to 
avoid the war with Japan which Germany 
would like to see. The question of war was 
up to Japan, if it should fail to respond to 
the economic pressure and recklessly race 
ahead with its expansionist policy. And if 
Japan should force the issue, it would have 
no right to complain that the United 
States had failed to make its policy clear. 





Journey to Moscow 


New Soviet Status Spotlighted 
by Surprise Visit of Hopkins 


On Wednesday of last week, as after- 
noon shadows danced on the huge white- 
painted walls of the Kremlin in Moscow, 
a British plane circled overhead and slid 
gently into the Russian capital’s airport. 
Out of the plane, hatless, stepped Harry 
L. Hopkins, in an unannounced visit to 
the Soviet Union. Accompanied by Brig. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney and Lt. John 
R. Alison of the United States Army, the 
Lend-Lease Administrator and intimate of 
President Roosevelt had made the peril- 
ous 1,500-mile flight from London over 
Nazi territory to see one of the world’s 
most inaccessible men, Joseph Stalin. 

Almost immediately rushed to the 
Kremlin with Ambassador Laurence A. 
Steinhardt, Hopkins conferred with the 
Red Premier and Foreign Commissar 
Vvacheslaff M. Molotoff. Later, he told 
Russian and foreign reporters that “any- 
body who fights Hitler anywhere is on the 
right side,” and that, on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
authority, he had offered Stalin material 
aid against Germany. In return, Hopkins 
reported, the Red dictator had promised 
to help destroy the Nazi regime and had 
given him a note for Mr. Roosevelt. 

That evening, the former Secretary of 
Commerce watched the seventh German 
air raid on Moscow from the American 
Embassy’s balcony. The next day, he was 
amazed in touring the city at how “in- 
significant” the damage was. Later, he was 
again closeted with Stalin for three hours, 
which “added to my confidence that Hit- 
ler will lose.” Then, as mysteriously as he 
had arrived, Hopkins flew back to London 

In Washington as well as in Moscow 
the question of American aid to Russia 
was being discussed. President Roosevelt 
conferred with the Soviet Military Mis- 


sion under Gen. Filip Golikoff, which had 
arrived a week earlier to set up a Soviet 
Purchasing Commission, and at his Fri- 
day press conference permitted reporters 
to quote him directly in saying that the 
Red Army’s resistance “is magnificent and 
frankly better than any military expert 
in Germany thought it would be.” He add- 
ed that American aid to Russia would be 
on a strictly cash basis, and that he could 
see no prospect of the U.S.S.R., which has 
nearly $100,000,000 in cash in this country, 
getting Lend-Lease aid such as is being sent 
to Britain. On the question of aid to Brit- 
ain, he conferred the same day with 
W. Averell Harriman, who had flown home 
from London after serving four months as 
Lend-Lease “expediter.” . 

The Washington and Moscow conversa- 
tions bore fruit on Monday when the 
United States pledged to Russia full eco- 
nomic assistance, priority on deliveries of 
war materials, friendly consideration in 
the placing of war orders, abolition of all 
export-control restrictions, and assistance 
in providing shipping facilities. After an ex- 
change of notes with Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles renewing for one year 
the expiring U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade agree- 
ment under which Russia last year bought 
$86,943,000 worth of American machinery, 
vehicles, metals, and other materials, Soviet 
Ambassador Constantine A. Oumansky an- 
nounced that American aid would be of a 
“magnitude corresponding to the magni- 
tude of our resistance” to Germany. 


Significance 





In addition to their obvious purpose of 
building Russian morale, the Administra- 
tion’s actions indicate its conviction that 
the Soviet is a good risk and therefore de- 
serves more than the token aid originally 
talked about. For this reason, Hopkins was 





H opkins dropped out of the sky to see Stalin 


sent to Moscow to break down the wall of 
secrecy that has prevailed, to find out what 
the Russians need, and to convince them 
that the United States will do everything 
possible to help even the Communists 
smash Hitler. Thereupon Washington un- 
dertook to convert promises into war ma- 
terials. 

But the factors of distance and time still 
stand in the way of effective aid. Despite 
the Welles-Oumansky agreement, it will be 
many weeks before the first trickle of sup- 
plies reaches Moscow, except for planes, 
which may be flown via either Alaska and 
Siberia or Iceland. Most American aid 
would probably have to be shipped across 
the Pacific to Vladivostok, although Japan 
has threatened to intervene, and thence by 
way of the Transsiberian railroad. Some 
supplies might be sent all the way around 
Africa to the Middle East and thence 
north. In. either case, the United States 
would run the risk of diverting material 
and shipping vitally needed by Britain to 
a more distant destination where they 
might be too little and too late. 





Churchill Critics 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill, de- 
fending the British war effort in the House 
of Commons (see page 24), last week 
provoked a mild flurry in this country 
with his remark that the United States is 
“advancing with rising wrath and convic- 
tion to the very verge of war.” Lord 
Beaverbrook, Churchill’s right-hand man 
as Minister of Supply, echoed these words 
a few days later in a signed article in the 
American Magazine in which he listed 
five reasons why the United States should 
enter the war. Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 


chief of the Free French forces, seconded | 
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the opinions of British Generals Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell and Sir C. J. E. Auchinleck 
that American man power would be need- 
ed eventually to crush the Nazis, as he 
told a French gathering in Beirut, Syria, 
that the United States is “marching 
straight toward intervention.” 

While President Roosevelt refused to 
comment, Churchill’s statement drew 
sparks from noninterventionists circles. 
Sen. Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota Repub- 
lican, referred to it as “meddling .. . 
just another form of intervention,” and 
Sen. Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri 
Democrat, resented the “astonishing as- 
sumption of Prime Minister Churchill in 
declaring a foreign policy for the United 
States.” Rep. Roy O. Woodruff, Michigan 
Republican, remarked: “It will be a dire- 
ful thing for the American people .. . if 
Churchill’s statement . . . proves to be 
as accurate as other British official pro- 
nouncements.” The Scripps-Howard News- 
papers commented: “If we are [on the 
verge of war] it is not because of popular 
demand,” and The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch trusted that “we may expect future 
pronouncements of this grave character to 
come direct from Washington.” 

Fortune magazine’s latest Survey of 
Public Opinion reported, however, that 
41.3 per cent of the American people 
agreed that “it now looks as though we 
should back England until Hitler is beat- 
en,” and another 12.4 per cent thought 
“we should have been in there fighting 
before this.” Fortune concluded that 53.7 
per cent of the people were in “the mili- 
tant interventionist camp,” but an Editor 
& Publisher poll indicated that the na- 
tion’s newspaper editors were 2-1 against 
war (see page 54). 





Death at the Wheel 


Traffic fatalities in the United States 
for the first six months of 1940 numbered 
14,420. The toll for the first six months of 
this year was 16,810, an increase of 17 per 
cent, the National Safety Council pointed 
out last week. Unless this pace is checked, 
it warned, deaths for the full year would 
rise to an all-time record of 40,000 or more, 
because the second half of the year is al- 
ways more dangerous on the highways in 
view of summer vacation travel, heavier 
fall traffic, increasing darkness, and bad 
weather. 

The council blamed a 12 per cent in- 
crease in travel in part for the soaring 
death rate, but also listed as “intangible 
causes” mental stresses produced by the 
war, defense program, heavier income 
taxes, and other reasons for worry. Much 
boom-time money, it added, is going into 
old jalopies. However, the council felt that 
the restrictions on gasoline sales in the 
East (see page 43) and the campaign for 
less and slower driving are certain to cut 
down fatalities. 
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Connally and George leave White House after agreeing on job shift 


Connally Boost 


Administration Gains Strength 
by Committee Shift of George 


Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia was 
on President Roosevelt’s abortive “purge” 
list in the 1938 Congressional campaign 
and the memory is still bitter. He has 
opposed most of the New Deal’s domestic 
program and has been lukewarm in his 
support of the Administration’s foreign 
policy. Elevated by seniority to be chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the death of Sen. Key Pittman 
of Nevada last fall, he was not entirely 
happy in that post. 

On the other hand, Sen. Tom Connally 
of Texas has been on consistently friendly 
terms with the man in the White House. 
He has gone along with the New Deal more 
often than George, although he fought the 
Supreme Court enlargement plan, and has 
been an all-out supporter of aid to Britain. 
While in September 1939 he was saying: 
“The first and most important thing .. . 
is that the United States must not get 
into this frightful and brutal war,” he 
recently declared: “We don’t desire war, 
but the world might as well know that we 
have rights and possessions for which we 
are ready to fight if it’s necessary for their 
security.” 

Last week the Administration, harassed 
by a situation in which six major Senate 
committees were headed by Democrats 
unfriendly to either its domestic or foreign 
policy, fitted these two men into other 
niches. Through the action of the Senate 
Democratic Steering Committee, George 
became by seniority head of the Finance 
Committee, succeeding the late Pat Har- 
rison of Mississippi, and thus took an 


office from which he can bring his ortho- 
dox financial views to bear on New Deal 
spending policies. Thereupon Connally 
replaced the Georgian at the helm of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

“I reckon I'll have to buy some spats 
now,” the Texan wisecracked,“ and maybe 
a cane and a swallow-tailed coat.” Serious- 
ly, the 64-year-old lawyer, whose first act 
in Congress as a young Representative 
from Waco was to vote for a declaration 
of war against Germany in 1917, an- 
nounced that he aimed to establish closer 
contact with the State Department and 
its foreign service in order to carry on a 
“vigorous and firm foreign policy.” A 
volunteer for the Army in both the Span- 
ish-American and World Wars, he joked 
that “I’ve been in more wars and done less 
shooting than anyone in the Senate.” 

The picturesque Texan, who looks like a 
typical senator with his old-fashioned bow 
tie, graying hair worn long, and gold studs 
down his shirt front, is expected to fight for 
a militant course as the Administration’s 
chief Congressional spokesman on foreign 
policy. 





William R. Davis 


William Rhodes Davis, who claimed de- 
scent from Cecil Rhodes and Jefferson 
Davis, launched his career by peddling 
5-cent chocolate bars on Southern trains. 
In the next 30 years the Alabama boy 
made and lost millions buying and selling 
oil in Europe, Africa, and the Americas. 

Before the war broke out, Davis had sup- 
plied 20,000,000 barrels of Mexican oil. 
expropriated from American and British 
companies, to Germany and Italy, but he 
was virtually unknown to the public. 
Then, in December 1940, Verne Marshall, 
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chairman of the now defunct No Foreign 
War Committee, announced that the oil- 
man had brought a “just and honorable” 
peace proposal from high Nazi officials to 
the White House after the fall of Poland. 

As the flames of controversy raged 
about his head (Newsweek, Jan. 13), 
Davis was accused of trying to arrange a 
“phony” peace to salvage his investments 
in Germany and to resume his oil trade, 
choked off by the British blockade. Claim- 
ing he was a “true American citizen,” he 
retorted that his business rivals had 
cooked up a plot to ruin him by painting 
him as a pro-Nazi. Meanwhile, the State 
Department dismissed the peace offer as 
“not feasible.” 

Last week, seven months after the furor 
died down, William Rhodes Davis died at 
52 of a heart attack at: Houston, Texas, 
in the heart of his shrunken oil empire. 





Salary Tops 

Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public found 
some escape from the war last week when 
they read the salary list given out by the 
Treasury for the calendar year 1939 and 
considered the income taxes that were 
paid on them. 

The honor of being the highest-paid in- 
dividual, according to Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., went to Gary Cooper, 
motion-picture actor, who was paid $482,- 
819 by Samuel Goldwyn and Paramount. 
This income would indicate a Federal tax, 
not figuring deductions, of $300,000 under 
the old rates, which would be increased to 
$325,000 under the new tax bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. International Business 
Machines rewarded Thomas J. Watson, its 
president, with $442,560. Others who made 
the top-ten payroll were: George Washing- 
ton Hill, American Tobacco Co., $420,299; 
F. A. Countway, Lever Brothers Co., $383,- 
210, or $86,503 less than in 1938, when he 
led the list; William S. Knudsen, General 
Motors Corp., $372,366, compared with the 
$1 a year he now earns as OPM Director; 
James Cagney, Warner Brothers, $368,333; 
John Ford, Argosy Corp. and Twentieth 
Century-Fox, $320,000; A. A. Somerville, 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., $278,486; and Eu- 
gene G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel Co., $271,- 
224. The top honors for women went to 
Sonja Henie, the skating star, who 
amassed $249,166 from Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. 

The Treasury list did not include the re- 
ports of three leading Hollywood studios. 
These reports, already filed with the SEC 
(NewsweeK, May 19), put Louis B. 
Mayer, vice president of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, in first place, ahead of Cooper, 
with a salary of $697,048. However, even 
this salary seemed small when Treasury 
officials noted that 41 persons had incomes 
of $1,000,000 or more, mostly from invest- 
meuts. Few of their names were even on 
the salary list. 


Widow’s Wish 


Faced with the possibility of total 
blindness, Mrs. L. R. P. Jordan decided 
that the one thing she particularly wished 
to do before the lights dimmed forever 
was to see the President of the United 
States. After a 700-mile trip to Washing- 
ton from her home in Reidsville, Ga., the 
thrice-widowed 75-year-old found that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s schedule would not per- 
mit her visit, and missed even a glimpse 
of him as he boarded a train for Hyde 
Park. 

During the week that followed, her pa- 
tient wait was enlivened by news of the 
birth of a step-great-great-grandchild, the 
newest member of her family of 24 step- 
children, 64 step-grandchildren, and 15 
step-great-grandchildren. Finally last week, 
Mrs. Jordan walked proudly into the 
White House on the arm of Hugh Peter- 
son, her Congressman. 

After talking informally with the Presi- 
dent on international affairs and receiv- 
ing his congratulations on a family of 
more than 100 Democrats, Mrs. Jordan 
termed Mr. Roosevelt “the finest man on 
earth.” Now, with her greatest wish ful- 
filled, she faces with equanimity an opera- 
tion which doctors offer only a forlorn 
hope of saving the little remaining sight 
in one eye. 





Heat Wave 


= All summer long, 


ores while the heat and 
ht humidity tied his 

' nerves in knots, Rep. 
\ B. Frank Whelchel, 

aa 45-year-old Georgia 

Democrat, had been 

listening to the 

**swish’’ and the 

“click” of the mimeograph machines op- 

erating directly beneath his window in the 

House Office Building in Washington— 
listening and gritting his teeth. 

One afternoon last week, after his com- 
plaints had brought no relief, the husky 
6-footer went into action. Armed with a 
2-by-4 club, he dashed into the mimeo- 
graph shop and laid about him with great 
abandon, all the while cussing a blue 
streak. He put one machine out of com- 
mission and damaged another. Then he 
retired with dignity to pass the rest of 
the day in peace. 

When the press dropped around to ques- 
tion him on his victory over the machine, 
Whelchel said proudly: “Yes, I did it. I 
just lammed hell out of that machine. I 
know it sounds like a wild man from the 
country, but it’s true.” Truman Ward, 
operator of the concession, who had often 
mimeographed Whelchel’s own speeches, 
said sadly he had tried to stop the Georgi- 
an, but “I wouldn’t fight with a Congress- 
man, except in self-defense.” 
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yt CN — 
Safety Matches: Because 
matches invariably disappeared 
from the president’s desk during 
press conferences, he now uses books 
bearing a telltale inscription. 





Spitters’ Olympic 

Recalling the day when every saloon 
and office brightened its dark corners with 
a gleaming cuspidor, and most anyone 
could spit a curve in a stiff breeze, the 
First International Intercollegiate and Un- 
affiliated Spitting Derby was held last 
week in the lumbering and fishing town 
of Marshfield, Ore. Armed with a doctor’s 
report stating that spitting was as bene- 
ficial to the health as breathing, the com- 
mittee urged that all aluminum cocktail 
shakers be donated to defense, and that 
the nation return to chewing tobacco in- 
stead of guzzling cocktails. 

On Derby Day, 5,000 people gathered 
on the lawn of the Marshfield Post Office 
to watch the 100-odd spitters display their 
ability, and saw Dale Lillebro, a young 
fireman representing Oregon State College, — 
win the myrtlewood cuspidor with the 
bounce-proof neck, emblematic of suprem- 
acy in the spitting world. Lillebro had won 
four out of the five events, capturing the 
“into the wind” contest with a mark of 18 
feet, the “perpendicular wall” event with 
14 feet 8 inches, the “with the wind” test 
with 20 feet 4 inches, and the “from a 
rocking chair” event with 15 feet 4 inches. 





Tugwell for Swope 


In the past year Rexford Guy Tugwell 
has developed an intimate knowledge of 
Puerto Rican problems. Since January 
the 50-year-old former Under Secretary of 
Agriculture has visited the Caribbean is- 
land to study ways and means of enforec- 
ing the 41-year-old statute limiting cor- 
porate holdings to 500 acres and to delve 
into associated problems of overpopula- 
tion, undernourishment, and _ generally 
maladjusted economy (NEwswEEK, July 
28). Only a fortnight ago the onetime 
economics professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity resigned as chairman of the New York 
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City Planning Commission to become 
chancellor of the University of Puerto 
Rico in San Juan. 

Last week President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed his onetime brain-trust member to be- 
come Governor of Puerto Rico to succeed 
Guy J. Swope, who had resigned. Since 
law prohibits him from drawing salaries 
from two public offices, Tugwell was ex- 
pected to forego the governor’s normal 
pay of $10,000 in order to accept the $15,- 
000 stipend paid for the university chan- 
cellorship. His friendship with Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, president of the insular senate and 
leader of the powerful Popular party, was 
expected to smooth his ‘relations with the 
island’s more anti-United States elements. 





Dewey Detour 


For the past eleven years Thomas E. 
Dewey, 39-year-old Michigan-born New 
Yorker, has played the role of a St. 
George slaying the dragon of municipal 
graft and corruption. As special and regu- 
lar prosecutor, he has locked the prison 
gates on scores of racketeers, including 
such big fry as Waxey Gordon, Charles 
(Lucky) Luciano, and James J. Hines. 
Politically, he wrested the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney of Manhattan from Tam- 
many Hall in 1937, came within an ace 
of -winning the Governorship of New 
York a year later, and almost won the 
Republican nomination for President last 
year. He is still a challenging political 
figure. 

Last week the handsome, black-haired 
racket buster filled New York City’s Fu- 
sion ranks with gloom and Tammany Hall 


Acme 
Puerto Rico's rulers: Senate President Munoz-Marin, Governor Tugwell 


with rejoicing when he announced flatly 
that “I shall not run for District Attor- 
ney” in November 1941 on the slate head- 
ed by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia. 
While he gave as his reason a desire not 
“to let this office hinge on the continued 
life and candidacy of one man,” political 
experts felt that he was motivated also 
by his known desire to run for governor 
again in 1942 with his eyes on the White 
House. 

Tammany, moving as though to change 
its spots, stole a march on Fusion by desig- 
nating for District Attorney, Dewey’s ad- 
ministrative assistant, Frank S. Hogan, 
39-year-old independent Democrat, who 
was chief of staff in the prosecution of 
Hines. At first “flabbergasted,” Hogan an- 
nounced he would run with Dewey’s “com- 
plete consent and approval.” Whereupon, 
the bewildered Republicans gave their bless- 
ing to Hogan, although they had leaned 
toward Paul E. Lockwood, Dewey’s exec- 
utive assistant and lifelong friend of Ho- 
gan. Inasmuch as Dewey had recommend- 
ed either of them for the job, this double 
dose of strategy had the effect of remov- 
ing the office as an issue in the election 
and perhaps lessening La Guardia’s 
chances for reelection. 





Week in the Nation 


Finate: On the eve of being sen- 
tenced to a ten-year prison term and fined 
$20,000, plus an estimated $100,000 in 
penalties and costs, for failure to pay in- 
come taxes on a weekly $1,200 received 
from policy bankers to “oil” his political 
machine (Newsweek, Aug. 4), Enoch L. 


(Nucky) Johnson, 58-year-old Repubii- 
can boss of Atlantic City, married 33-year- 
old Florence Osbeck, former show girl, 
described as “the best-dressed woman on 
the boardwalk.” It was the second mur. 
riage for both. 


AppenpuMm: In September 1939, Mike 
Quin, West Coast left-wing author, wrote 
a widely circulated anti-war pamphlet en- 
titled “The Yanks Are Not Coming.” In 
the Communist Daily Worker on July 
30, he admitted that “a lot of water has 
gone under the bridge,” advocated all-out 
aid to nations fighting Hitler, and changed 
his slogan to read: “The Yanks Are Not 
Coming Too Late.” 


Successor: Arthur G. Klein, 36-year- 
old Jewish Democrat and former SEC 
counsel, was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Fourteenth District 
of New York to fill the unexpired term of 
M. Michael Edelstein, who died of a heart 
attack on June 4 after denouncing anti- 
Semitism in the lower chamber. 


Recognition: The United States fol- 
lowed Britain’s and Russia’s lead by rec- 
ognizing the Provisional Government of 
Czecho-Slovakia in Lendon, under the 
Presidency of Dr. Eduard Benes. 


Gampster: Anthony Huebla, 28, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., refused to heed the sug- 
gestion of Judge Peter J. Brancato that 
he plead guilty to the charge of robbery 
and accept the one-year sentence which 
the court would impose, rather than allow 
a jury to decide on his guilt, since a jury 
conviction would result in a fifteen-year 
term. The 30 minutes that the jury de- 
liberated cost Huebla fourteen years. 


Minister: President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Lincoln MacVeagh, who had wit- 
nessed the German conquest of Greece 
while Minister to Athens, to be America’s 
first Minister to Iceland. The 54-year-old 
former president of the Dial Press had 
conducted many archaeological excava- 
tions beneath the Acropolis during his 
eight years in the Greek capital. 


Home: The Navy Transport West 
Point arrived in New York from Lisbon 
with 388 passengers, mostly consular offi- 
cials ousted from Axis nations (see page 
54). Included among the passengers were 
Prince Carl of Sweden and 68 Chinese, 
homeward bound since Chungking severed 
relations with the Axis. 


Trick: Edith Rogers, American night- 
club singer, boasts that during the Spanish 
Civil War she prevailed upon Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco to release her “hus- 
band,” Harold (Whitey) Dahl, an Ameri- 
can captured while flying for the Loyalists. 
Last week the marriage of Dahl, now a 
Canadian Air Force officer, to Eleanor 
Robin Bone in Belleville, Ont., revealed 
that he had never legally married Edith 
Rogers and that Franco had been fooled. 
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Fury on Russian Front Mounts 
as Soviet Morale Slows Nazis __ 


Record Losses Suffered 
by Both Armies in Vast Battles; 
British Give Reds Active Aid 


Moscow’s mood was optimistic last week. 
The capital had undergone a series of raids 
from the same Luftwaffe that hammered 
London. Less than 200 miles of plain sep- 
arated it from the German armies. The 
Russian forces were suffering casualties on 
a scale unprecedented in history. Yet Mos- 
cow showed no signs of anxiety. For Russia 
was the one nation so far to stand up to 
the full onslaught of the Nazis—on the 
land, in the air, and in the ideological 
arena. 

‘Time i: Ripen’ 

The Nazis began the week by announc- 
ing that the last Russian pocket east of 
Smolensk was being reduced and that the 
zreat battle of annihilation in that region 
was nearing a conclusion. But almost im- 
mediately this gave way to admissions that 
the Russians had launched heavy counter- 
attacks from Vyazma to the east of Smo- 
lensk and that bitter fighting continued 
along the entire northern front. At the 
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same time a Nazi boast that Leningrad 
was on the point of falling fizzled out, and 
at the start of this week Berlin had 
dropped the subject. 

The Russian communiqués, on the other 
hand, began to bristle with identification 
of routed German units. For example, at 
Smolensk, the Reds claimed that they 
smashed the “Great Germany” regiment 
of Elite Guards, Hitler’s own picked 
troops, with 2,000 casualties, the 111th 
Motorized Regiment, the anti-aircraft 
regiment of the Sixteenth Armored Divi- 
sion, and the entire 137th and 253rd Divi- 
sions. Near Novgorod the Russians 
claimed to have destroyed the German 
Fifth Division in an attack in which 
the Reds said they used 100-ton tanks 
armed with two 105-millimeter guns, 
two 75-millimeter, and eight machine 
guns. 

With the Russian counterattacks bring- 
ing their drive in the north to a bloody 
halt, the Germans turned to the Ukraine 
with renewed fury. Nazi columns drove 
on Kiev in a great pincer movement, 
reaching Korosten on the north and Bye- 
laya Tserkov, only 45 miles to the south, 
thus putting Kiev in more obvious dan- 
ger than either Leningrad or Moscow. 








Such a drive into the Ukraine was sup- 
posed to have been Hitler’s original plan 
until the High Command persuaded him 
that the northern Red armies had to be 
defeated first to avoid the danger of a 
flanking attack. At the beginning of the 
campaign, the Ukrainian grain fields were 
still green. Now the harvest is largely in 
and scheduled to be finished in two 
weeks. 

On such a vast front, units were switched 
back and forth constantly, but a break- 
down from reliable sources in London gave 
the following picture of German disposi- 
tions: on the Leningrad front, 38 divisions, 
with three of them armored; in the Smo- 
lensk area, 74, with nine of them armored; 
in the Ukraine, 61, of which six were 
armored. 

On all fronts the Russians had as large 
or larger forces. By this calculation the 
battle deserved its reputation as “the 
greatest in history.” The Germans had 
previously used the same terms to de- 
scribe their attack in the west last year. 
They haven’t yet revealed how many hun- 
dreds of divisions they used. But the 
number was certainly smaller than they 
now have in Russia, and the casualties re- 
markably low. And in the last war’s 
“sreatest battle,” the German attacks on 
the British lines in March-April 1918, had 
used only 120 divisions against 58 British. 
On the basis of casualties the present 
battle also tops all others. British esti- 
mates put Russian losses at 1,600,000 and 
those of the Germans at 1,000,000, com- 
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Eastern Front: Hitler with Finnish Gen. Harald Ohquist (in sash) ... The ruins of the town of Vitebsk... 


pared with 348,000 German casualties and 
302,000 British in the 1918 campaign. 

In both wars, the battle for the Ger- 
mans was one against time as much as 
anything else. In 1918 the object was to 
win before the arrival of the large Ameri- 
can forces. In Russia it is to conquer 
before winter. That is probably the only 
timetable the Germans have really set for 
themselves. In that sense, perhaps the 
most significant admission made by the 
Nazis so far came from Hitler’s paper, the 
Voélkischer Beobachter. It said that the 
Russian campaign needed “time to ripen.” 


Illegal War 


Both Germans and Russians stressed 
that territorial changes meant little in 
the present conflict. Berlin announced 
that the object was the “annihilation” of 
the Red Army. This is a favorite Nazi 
military term and does not so much im- 
ply the physical destruction of the enemy 
as breaking his fighting spirit. In this 
connection, morale is all important, and 
by the evidence of the Nazis themselves 
the German High Command made a 
fundamental, and perhaps fatal, miscal- 
culation in regard to Russian fighting 
spirit. 

The Germans described “illegal” Rus- 
sian tricks of playing dead and then shoot- 
ing at passing troops and of surrendering 
and then opening fire on the unsuspect- 
ing captors. They told of thousands of 
Russians who simply refused to surrender 
when faced with certain death. The Ger- 
mans could only attempt to explain it. 
They claimed that the Red Army didn’t 
have any fighting morale in the “western 
sense.” 

It was apparent by last week that this 
was the factor that had led the German 
High Command to make its early claims 
of having smashed the Russians and 
caused their armies to disintegrate. In 
the purely military sense the Germans 
were right. To them the collapse of tac- 
tical leadership meant the dissolution of 
an army. According to western tactics the 
Russians had been defeated and by the 


rules of the game should have recognized 
this. Instead, they only went on fighting 
without any tactical leadership whatever 
and at a certain stage they slipped over the 
dividing line between military movements 
and guerrilla warfare. 

Napoleon ran up against the same 
baffling problem at the battle of Boro- 
dino, where the Russians fought to the 
death after their positions had been ren- 
dered hopeless. After the battle the Em- 
peror could hardly believe that there 
were practically no prisoners and ex- 
claimed: “These Russians let themselves 
be killed like automatons; they are not 
taken alive. This does not help us at all.” 

The German setbacks on the ground 
were matched by a failure in the air. The 
bombing attacks on Moscow, which had 
started with a bang, by this week had 
dwindled to nuisance attacks. The Rus- 
sians claimed that of hundreds of Nazi 
planes attempting to break through, only 
a few ever reached Moscow. American 
correspondents in the capital bore this 
out by reporting that there were very few 
signs of damage. 

There were two other explanations of 
the Luftwaffe’s apparent impotence. One 
was simply a lack of German planes—the 
official Soviet army paper, Red Star, said 
they were all needed at the front. The 
largest number used was about 200, one- 
third the total employed in the bigger 
raids on‘)London. The other factor was 
the distance. Due to the vast depth and 
chaotic nature of the front, the Luft- 
wafie probably has to fly from bases’ as 
far back as Lithuania, some 500-600 
miles from Moscow, thus greatly cutting 
down the bomb load of ordinary Nazi 
bombers. 

The comparatively slight effect of the 
raids on Moscow completed the picture of 
optimism for the anti-Axis. London re- 
flected Moscow’s hopes, and for the first 
time the British took active military meas- 
ures to aid the Red Army. These took the 
form of a raid by naval bombers, from an 
aircraft carrier, on the Norwegian town of 
Kirkenes avd the Finnish Arctic port of 


Petsamo. As a raid it was costly, for the 
British admitted the loss of sixteen planes, 
and it did no great damage. But it coin- 
cided with the breaking of diplomatic re- 
lations between Britain and Finland and 
hints that the British were preparing a 
major expedition to hurl against the Ger- 
man northern flank from the Arctic. 





Gamble for Empire 


War-Weary Japan Girds Itself 
for New Risks and Sacrifices 


One year ago, dirty Japanese were al- 
most as rare as white blackbirds. Despite 
all the nation’s military and economic re- 
verses, the people clung to their fetish of 
personal cleanliness. These days, through- 
out Japan, begrimed faces and soiled gar- 
ments have become a common sight. Lack 
of soap is the material cause, but dirt also 
is the symbol of war exhaustion, hunger, 
industrial stagnation. 

For want of new materials, great steel 
plants have closed down and taken on the 
air of ghost towns. Silk mills face a like 
fate because of vanishing markets. More 
troubles are on the fire: economic sanc- 
tions, evoked by the United States the 
week before in retaliation for Japan’s gra!) 
in Indo-China, were tightened on Aug. ! 
by a partial oil embargo (see page 15) . Re- 
lations with America took a turn for the 
worse after Japanese bombers had dam- 
aged the United States gunboat Tutuila. 
The Netherlands Indies, which had prom- 
ised in November last year to supply Japan 
with 1,800,000 tons of oil annually, can- 
celed the agreement and instituted a 1]i- 
censing system, dependent on future Japa- 
nese behavior. To top it all, a new mobil- 
ization decree called between 250,000 and 
500,000 more men into service. In order to 
cope with the labor shortage, youths 
from middle school age upward were ear- 
marked for collective labor and military 
training. 

Nevertheless, the war-weary Japanese 
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... Nazi prisoners of the Russians . 


were summoned by their government last 
week to strain their last energies for a 
fresh adventure. They were told why by 
Masatsune Ogura, Minister of Finance. 
From the expansionist program inaugu- 
rated in 1931, he said, there could be no 
retreat. Retreat would mean disaster. 
The nation must therefore go on to vic- 
tory, “which will make the present finan- 
cial burdens seem as nothing.” A warning 
of dangerous days ahead was made by the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, Vice 
Admiral Masazo Sakonji, in these words: 
“The present international situation is so 
tense that a single spark might be suffi- 
cient to cause an explosion.” Stoically, 
docilely, the population prepared for a 
perilous future. 


The Future 


The third government of Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye, dominated by army and 
navy men, exerted extraordinary caution 
to keep its expansion plans from leaking 
out. Nevertheless, observers in the Orient 
reported to London that Japan, having 
begun the occupation of its new base in 
French Indo-China, was simultaneously 
making demands on Thailand for air bases 
and sending reinforcements to Manchukuo 
as a curtain raiser for a possible attack on 
Vladivostok, Russia’s chief Pacific port. 
Tokyo denied the air-bases report but ad- 
mitted that, in a new trade agreement with 
Thailand, it had wrested a credit of 10,- 
000,000 bahts, or $3,600,000, which could 
be taken out in supplies of Thai rice. 
Thailand was also high pressured into 
recognizing the Japanese regime in Man- 
chukuo. 

As the Japanese calculated their next 
step, both the Vladivostok and Thailand 
moves held out great advantages and 
equally great risks. Air bases in Thailand 
would mean Japanese control of the coun- 
try and hence easy access to its tin, iron, 
coal, and rubber. The bases would also 
provide a better springboard than Indo- 
China for an all-out attack on Singapore, 
the Dutch East Indies, Southern Burma, 
and the Burma Road, China’s chief supply 


route. In carrying out this program, how- 
ever, the Japanese would have to challenge 
the combined forces of Britain and the 
Dutch East Indies, if not the United States 
also. What forces await the Japanese in 
Singapore, the great naval base, is a tight 
military secret. The British were sufficient- 
ly strong in this area last week, however, 
to mass an army on the Malaya-Thailand 
frontier. This army consisted of picked 
Australian and Indian troops and 150 RAF 
fliers. Equipment included tanks, heavy 
artillery, and secret weapons for jungle 
warfare. The well-organized defenses of the 
Netherlands Indies are now composed of 
about 80,000 troops or two divisions and 
ten special brigades, one light cruiser, 
about ten destroyers, fifteen or sixteen 
submarines, and an air fleet of about 200 
planes, many of them being United States- 
built Martin bombers. 

‘Economically, an attack on Vladivostok 
would have less to offer. It would, how- 
ever, satisfy the army clique which has 
long desired to polish off Russia, the tra- 
ditional enemy. The risk inherent in the 
move lies in the fact that Japan’s Man- 
chukuan army consisting of only nine or 
ten divisions and its Sakhalin force of one 
division would confront two Red Banner 
Armies, totaling 26 infantry and ten cav- 
alry divisions, bulwarked by the equiva- 
lent of four mechanized divisions. Russian 
divisions number between 16,000 and 17,- 
000 men. Attached to the two Red Ban- 
ner Armies is an air force of more than 
1,000 planes. 


Global Forces 


Japan’s land armies have now been dis- 
persed over far-flung lines of offense. Its 
present forces, in addition to nine or ten 
divisions in Manchukuo and the one in 
Sakhalin comprise, at present, 37 divi- 
sions in China, two in Korea, four or five 
in Japan proper, three or four based on 
Formosa and Hainan and now presumably 
being thinned out for transfer to Indo- 
China. 

Armies usually are described in terms of 
the number of divisions because that is 
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.. A Swastika plane that did not reach Moscow 


the unit most capable of acting as a com- 
bat team, designed to fight, advance, or 
retreat with the use of its own arms with- 
out outside support. In most armies the 
size of the division is 15,000 or 16,000 men 
on the average. But the term is particu- 
larly elastic in the case of the Japanese 
Army whose divisions range from 14,000 
to 22,000. Although new recruits are now 
being called up, 66 divisions represent 
Japan’s maximum war effort. Various 
auxiliary troops might swell the grand 
total to 1,800,000 men. While this figure 
would not exhaust the country’s man 
power, limitations of supply and equip- 
ment would prevent drawing any more 
recruits into service. 





Polish Pact 


In London on July 30 the Polish and 
Soviet diplomats signed a treaty ending 
the state of war that had existed between 
the two countries ever since the Russian 
invasion in September 1939. By the new 
pact the Russians agreed to release all 
Polish Army prisoners, estimated around 
300,000, and allow them to be formed into 
a national army, which would join the 
Red Army in the fight against the Nazis. 

Nothing was said about the biggest 
question between the two countries: 
Poland’s boundaries in the event of an 
Allied victory. The Russians recognized 
the pre-Munich frontiers of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia in a similar treaty they recently 
made with former Premier Eduard Benes’ 
National Committee. But the Soviet has 
always claimed that the correct Polish 
frontier should be along the _ so-called 
“Curzon Line” suggested at the Versailles 
conference, and which did not include the 
territories seized by Polish nationalists in 
defiance of the western powers. 

The action of the Polish Premier, Gen. 
Wladyslaw Sikorsky, in signing the treaty 
without gaining a territorial agreement, 
brought about a crisis in the exiled gov- 
ernment. The Foreign Minister, August 
Zaleski, and two other Ministers resigned 
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from Sikorski’s Cabinet. The British 
solved the whole problem by ignoring it. 
They refused to enter the argument to 
guarantee any specific Polish frontier and 
in effect postponed the settlement until 
the end of the war. 





Invasion Headache 


Cries for BEF Attack on Nazis 
Complicate British Problems 


For many months after Dunkerque, 
Britain grappled with one single problem: 
how to repel a Nazi invasion. When the 
Luftwaffe, however, failed to drive the 
RAF from the skies or to shatter civilian 
morale, the British returned to long-range 
plans for assuming the offensive. There 
were two schools of thought. Advocates 
of a continental strategy envisaged a 
crushing attack on German cities, to be 
followed by a land campaign which would 
use one of the conquered countries as a 
springboard. Advocates of an imperial 
strategy argued that victory could better 
be attained by these means: holding the 
empire together with the Royal Navy, 
strangling Germany with the blockade, 
bombing the Reich into impotence, mo- 
bilizing anti-Nazi feeling on the Continent 
with high-powered propaganda, and con- 
tinuing land operations in the Middle 
East. 

Last week the Continentalists were in 
the ascendancy. Having suffered an eclipse 
after the British defeat in Greece, they 
sprang to life when Russia’s stalwart de- 
fense against Germany provided them 
with new arguments for an invasion of 
the Continent. The nation, by and large, 
was convinced that the danger of a Nazi 
invasion of Britain was over. Troops, long 
keyed up to a menace that has not mate- 
rialized, were restless. The London News 
Chronicle, speaking for a vast following, 
plumped for an all-out invasion effort. 

The result has been to create a double- 
barreled invasion problem. Members of 
the government and military leaders are 
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not convinced that the danger of a Nazi 
attack has passed. And many of them also 
are not persuaded that the nation’s effort 
and resources ought to be spent on pre- 
paring to invade the Continent. 

Lest optimism get out of hand, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, in speaking 
before Parliament on July 29, admonished 
the nation to maintain its vigilance 
against invasion. “We have to reckon,” 
he said, speaking of Hitler, “with a gam- 
bler’s desperation All the armed 
forces have been warned to be at concert 
pitch by Sept. 1.” On the same day For- 
eign Minister Anthony Eden warned 
against the danger of a “peace blitz,” 
which he predicted Hitler would press on 
Britain if the Russians held up. Regard- 
less of the terms offered, he said, Britain 
would reject them. 

Despite the appeals to caution, senti- 
ment in favor of sending an expeditionary 
force to the Continent gained ground. At 
the beginning of this week, London was 
flooded with rumors that the government 
was on the verge of launching an offensive 
at the northernmost point of the Russian- 
Finnish frontier, with Petsamo and the 
Rybachi Peninsula as a possible point of 
penetration. The government lent no 
countenance to these predictions but the 
censor allowed them to be mentioned in 
outgoing cables. Exponents of the im- 
perial-maritime strategy admitted that 
prolonged Russian resistance would prob- 
ably create irresistible public pressure in 
favor of a land attack. At the same time 
they continued to point out somberly 
thet reckless hopes would produce a 
bad reaction in event of a Russian crack- 
up. 
RAF attacks, an essential element in the 
program of both the opposing schools. 
went on with undiminished violence. On 
the night of Aug. 3, Berlin suffered one of 
its heaviest poundings of the war, between 
200 and 300 British planes taking part. 
One of the attackers described a fire that 
“heaved like a volcano.” An official Brit- 
ish statement said: “Berlin’s winter began 
in earnest last night.” On the same night 
powerful raids hit Hamburg and the ship- 





yards at Kiel and Cherbourg, France. The 
chief targets of the preceding week were 
Helgoland Bight and the Achen and (Co- 
logne areas. Cologne, according to Amer- 
ican consular agents, is now one of the 
most devastated cities in the Reich. 

The current offensive, according to Noel 
Monks, air correspondent of The London 
Daily Mail, who recently arrived in New 
York, is a mere curtain raiser for a 
vaster air war.on Germany, all set for 
Sept. 1. The new British-made fighter, the 
Typhoon, which can “walk by a Spitfire,” 
is so powerful, he said, that it will “sweep 
the sky.” 

The Luftwaffe, heavily involved in Rus- 
sia, staged only a few light raids during 
the week on Britain’s east coast. 





Germs of Revolt 
Unrest Sweeps Occupied Europe, 


Returning U.S. Consuls Reveal 


Joseph Terboven, the lean and square- 
jawed Nazi Commissioner in Norway, re- 
ceived authority on Aug. 2 to declare a 
state of emergency, equivalent to martial 
law, in any part of his fief. 

The immediate cause was an incident 
at Aalesund, where German troops had to 
disperse a crowd of 5,000 which gathered 
to protest the seizure as hostages of a 


number of citizens whose sons had run: 


away to join the British. This event, 
however, was only one sign of the ferment 
in the whole country. Rumors of an im- 
minent British invasion ran through the 


fjords and valleys. Nervous German 
troops confiscated radios and made defense 
preparations. 


In Yugoslavia, at the other end of Ger- 
many’s conquered domain, it was an- 
nounced that 122 persons had been exe- 
cuted, and Belgrade fined 10,000,000 din- 
ars, or $234,000 at par, for subversive 
activity. 

These two scraps of information seep- 
ing through the Nazi censorship were 
rounded out for the United States by the 
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The Glasgow Forward 


A Scotch cartoonist traces the evolution of British-Russian relations 
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arrival of the war’s first, and probably its 
last, boatload of eye witnesses with re- 
ports on the condition of Europe under 
Hitler. 

Many of the 212 United States consular 
officers and their families who reached 
New York on Aug. 1 on the transport 
West Point were lean from rationed diets 
and shabby from want of clothes. Among 
the 166 other passengers were nineteen 
ambulance drivers who had survived the 
sinking of the Zamzam, and two news- 
papermen just out of Nazi jails, Jay Allen 
of the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance and Richard Hottelet of the United 
Press (see page 54). 

The government officials could not talk 
much until they had made their reports 
to the State Department. But even the 
fragmentary stories they did tell were 
unique, for their combined experiences 
covered every phase from the “phony 
war” of 1939, through the blitzkrieg, to 
the effort to start the Nazi “new order.” 
None of them described a continent ready 
for revolt. But all of them had tales of 
virulent hatred against the conqueror, 
of sabotage and recalcitrance on the in- 
crease, and of material hardships, de- 
spondency, and growing uncertainty even 
in the two Axis countries. 

Added importance was given to Ter- 
boven’s extended powers by the consuls’ 
reports of Norway as the most bitter of 
all the occupied countries. Only the 
presence of 250,000 German troops had 
prevented serious trouble so far. As for 
Holland, Ellis A. Bonnet, former Consul 
at Amsterdam, said that the Dutch still 
considered themselves at war with Ger- 
many, and counted on eventual Amer- 
ican aid. Others who had been to that 
country said “some very nasty things” 
would happen if the Germans suffered a 
defeat. 

Belgium also was described as keeping 
good morale and expecting American aid, 
although there is a pro-German minority. 
Sabotage was increasing in occupied 
France, but resistance there has not gone 
much beyond cold shouldering the Ger- 
mans. Laurence W. Taylor, Consul at 
Bordeaux, said no more Bordeaux wine 
could be had there, and another American 
said the Germans had confiscated the 
stocks of it. Cesar Santini, Gen. John J. 
Pershing’s wartime chauffeur who has 
been custodian of the American ceme- 
teries in France, reported that these 
burying grounds had escaped serious 
damage, but that British bombs had de- 
stroyed the monument on the cliff at Brest 
commemorating the debarkation of the 


The consuls from Italy reported the . 
food situation there better than in Ger- 
many, but said the people were discour- 
aged and glum, although showing no signs 
of revolt against the Duce. The Italian 
occupation of Greece was said to be meet- 
ing with so much resistance that no more 
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British Sea Forces Carry the War to the Enemy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


oo as the sea war has 
been, compared with the Russo-Ger- 
man conflict and the Japanese move in- 
to Indo-China, it nevertheless is one of 
ceaseless activity, both defensive and 
offensive. There is a distinction be- 
tween the campaign of the North At- 
lantic and the sea operations focusing 
around the Continent of Europe. The 
North Atlantic campaign is a war in 
itself, defensive in character, and vital 
to the security of Britain, while the 
other naval operations are offensive in 
character and play a role in the Con- 
tinental military war. 

To sum up the Atlantic battle briefly, 
the submarine war against merchant 
tonnage opened with blitzkrieg tempo 
in the early spring. March, April, and 
May showed devastating losses, then 
Britain’s counteroffensive began to take 
effect. June showed a decrease in ton- 
nage losses, and July, while the full re- 
ports are not yet out, should show an 
improvement over June. The coming 
winter months should not be propitious 
for the Nazis to glean a sea harvest. 
And if the high peak of the spring of 
1941 cannot be reached again and sus- 
tained, then the probabilities are that 
the U-boat campaign will follow the 


- course of the last war and slowly but 


surely wane as time goes on. 

Around the Continent of Europe, in 
the North Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
even in the Arctic, British sea forces 
have carried the war to the enemy in 
a series of continuous operations which 
can be classified as offensive. And in all 
these areas Britain’s sea forces have had 
the magnificent cooperation of air pow- 
er which, given a breathing spell in the 
defense of Britain by the German at- 
tack on Russia, has been able to direct 
its operations into channels which di- 
rectly or indirectly aided the sea cam- 
paign. 

Particularly has this assistance been 
of value in the areas bordering the 
North Sea and the English Channel. 
For the continuous hammering of the 
ports of Emden, Hamburg, Cuxhaven, 
Wilhelmshaven, and the naval base of 
Kiel, coupled with the constant bomb- 
ing of railroad transportation centers, 
has caused the Nazis to send by sea 
much of the supplies required by the 
army of occupation in the invasion 
ports opposite to Britain. Rail would 
be the easiest way of supply. Yet al- 


most daily we read of German convoys, 
probably assembled in Helgoland Bight, 
being attacked as they creep along the 
coast of Holland. 

This constant hammering, making 
Kiel an unsafe naval base, may have 
caused the removal of some German 
aval units to the old Polish naval base 
at Gdynia, 300 miles to the eastward of 
Kiel. The Kiel Canal has been dam- 
aged, and it is an uncertain passage for 
large ships which, if sunk in the chan- 
nel, would block it. 

The North Sea ports of Norway are 
under constant surveillance for raiders 
and submarine nests. The recent at- 
tack by planes from a carrier in the 
area around Petsamo, though costly to 
the British and made primarily to help 
Russia, perhaps also was intended to 
scout for possibilities of supplies reach- 
ing Russia through Murmansk. 


In the Mediterranean, one British 
convoy at least has reached Malta with 
few losses. Malta is an excellent dis- 
tribution point for troops bound for 
North Africa or the Near East, and the 
island is invaluable to the British Fleet 
since Valletta is a first-class repair base. 
This may account for the daring at- 
tempt made by the eight Italian two- 
man torpedo craft to enter Valletta 
Harbor secretly on a night when the 
moon was new. The sinking of a trans- 
port in the harbor would not cause 
much loss of life, but the damage of a 
dock or the sinking of a big naval unit 
would be a severe blow. Air bases and 
assembly ports in Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Southern and Western Italy and de- 
barkation ports for Italian troops in 
North Africa have been attacked fre- 
quently. Italian convoys have been at- 
tacked as they cross the Straits of Sic- 
ily, and severe toll taken as the bodies 
washed up on the Tunisian shores would 
seem to prove. 

In the Aegean Sea, British subma- 
rines have taken a heavy toll of the 
Italian convoys sent to reinforce the 
troops already occupying the islands 
adjacent to the coast of Turkey. For 
the vigil in the Mediterranean can 
never be relaxed, and even though Brit- 
ish military forces, since the cleanup in 
Syria, have been given a period to re- 
cuperate and reorganize for coming 
eventualities, the sea and air forces 
have been steadily on the job. 
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The Soviet Moujik Meets the German Superman 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS, Foreign Affairs Editor 


Formerly a Newspaper Correspondent in Moscow 


The war communiqués describe 
the arena where Russia and Germany 
are fighting as more vast than any other 
battleground in history, but they give 
no idea of what it actually looks like. 
From the forests of Karelia to the sandy 
shores of the Black Sea, the battle front 
traverses a variety of country with no 
counterpart in Europe, and probably 
none in the world, unless a line could be 
drawn from the woods of Minnesota to 
the Lower Mississippi. Even to make 
that comparison, most of the American 
roads would have to be taken out, the 
church steeples changed to onion-domes, 
and the towns converted to villages of 
log cabins in the north and hamlets of 
whitewashed mud huts in the south. 
And it would be necessary to add a 
subdued, melancholy quality to the at- 
mosphere which a realist might at- 
tribute to the feebleness of the sunlight 
but which for romanticists is the tangi- 
ble essence of the brooding spirit of 
mysterious Russia. 

Russia’s river life is reminiscent of 
the days of Mark Twain. The present 
battle line is linked, not by roads, but 
by a long chain of streams, canals, and 
lakes. On the river in peacetime steam- 
boats always were crowded, with the 
noisy and vivacious life centering about 
the samovar on the lower deck. In the 
north, the Svir and Neva are swift. and 
‘every’ year they brought down thou- 
sands of log rafts, each with a shingle 
wigwam in the center for the crew. 
Through the Ukrainian steppes tow- 
boats ply the Dnieper with long tows 
of grain barges, or of ore and steel. 


The people along these waterways 
are more pertinent to the war than is 
the river traffic. For if the Germans 
have made a mistake, it is in their esti- 
mate of the Russians, not of the terrain. 

This is the true Old Russia, the land 
which conquerors, travelers, and au- 
thors have tried for generations to fath- 
om. Its impenetrability broke up the 
Tartar hordes just as effectively as it 
did Napoleon’s army, or as it has 
broken the hearts of the scores of for- 
eign engineers and technicians who were 
brought in for the Bolshevik industrial- 
ization. The late President Thomas 
Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia started 
out in 1913 to write a short essay on 
Dostoevski and ended up with two vol- 
umes called “The Spirit of Russia,” 


with apologies because the study was 
so incomplete. 

Hitler’s ideas on Communist Rus- 
sia are brutally expressed in “Mein 
Kampf.” To him, the Bolshevik leaders 
were the “scum of humanity” and the 
Russian state bound to fall to pieces 
because it had been stripped by the 
Revolution of its cementing class of 
rulers and intelligentsia, which was Ger- 
manic in origin. Ewald Banse describes 
the country in much the same way in 
his “Germany Prepares for War,” a 
Nazi text. In his phrase, the state de- 
pended on the “vast, formless mass of 
the common people and the very small, 
highly complex and predominantly Nor- 
dically-minded ruling class.” 

The German Embassy in Moscow al- 
Ways was exceptionally well informed 
on facts and statistics. But its staff 
members, to a man, felt that they were 
dealing with an inferior, backward, and 
turbulent people who were badly in 
need of order and rule. 

The Russian always has been patri- 
otic. His is the only language in which 
one word, radnoi, means “darling” in 
the lover’s sense, and also means “na- 
tive land.” And in recent years nobody 
could travel the rivers, which now are a 
battle line, without bringing away the 
impression of a people which is far from 
passive or dull. Whether your traveling 
companions were agents of factories in 
Siberia come west to buy timber and 
grain, students on excursion, or local 
peasants taking fruit and vegetables to 
market they asked incessant questions 
about automobiles, foreign languages. 
or that vague subject called “Living 
Conditions.” And always there was the 
same way of speaking: “We” do this 
and that, “you,” the foreigners, do thus 
and so. 


More than any other before, the 
Russian-German war is a clash of long 
and expertly organized hatreds. And if 
the Nazis have made a mistake, it was 
to underestimate the possibility that 
the Bolshevik dictatorship, in spite of 
its cruelty, inefficiency, and surface 
chaos, has supplied the cement to hold 
the country together. Contempt for the 
Slav, which far outdates Hitler, may 
have made them refuse to believe that 
the Moujik, the sleepwalker of history, 
could be welded into a foe worthy of the 
German military superman. 


air raid warnings were sounded in Athens 
because the people only went to the roofs 
and cheered on the British. The capital has 
not been bombed. Its food situation was 
described as nearly desperate. 


Everybody agreed that the Germans 


were eating better than the conquered 
peoples, but the Nazi diet was described 
as flat and monotonous. 
raided cities were that damages exceeded 
the German admissions, but fell short of 
the British claims. The Cathedral at 
Cologne had not been hit, but stands in a 
sea of rubble from surrounding buildings, 
Industrial plants in the suburbs have been 
destroyed. At Hamburg, heavy raids in 
May killed hundreds. 
son, Consul General there, 
thousands of women and children had 
been evacuated to Dresden. Little ship- 
ping remains at Hamburg, he said, and 
the city had heard rumors that the two 
big German liners, the Bremen and the 
Europa, had 
burned inside by saboteurs.” 


Reports from 


Alfred R. Thom- 
said that 


both “been completely 


And the officials from Germany brought 


word of two weights on minds and spirits 
in that country: first, the feeling that war 
with the United States was near, a pros- 
pect treated with much less contempt than 
it had been in 1917; and, second, a grow- 
ing inquietude over the slow progress of 
the Russian campaign. 


Significance 





In the same way that the weaknesses in 


Allied morale were utilized by Hitler a 
year ago in the conquest of France and the 
Low Countries, so the degree of unrest in 
occupied lands and behind Axis lines has 
again become a key question as the Rus- 
sian war drags on. It would be difficult to 
collect a larger body of seasoned observers 
than the West Point brought in, and none 
of them suggested the possibility of revolt 
without a German military defeat to en- 
courage it. Nevertheless, there is an ob- 
vious parallel between Hitler’s position 
and that of Napoleon, which will hold up 
in the political field where military com- 
parisons are likely to fall down. 


One of the most compelling reasons that 


led Napoleon to invade Russia was the 
conviction that it would unify Europe be- 
hind him. He said to his intimates: “The 
war against Russia is a war which is whol- 
ly.in the interests—if these interests are 
rightly judged—of Old Europe and of 
civilization. Europe should think of only 
one enemy. And that enemy is the Russian 
colossus.” 


Hitler started his Russian campaign on 











Fuqua on Vacation 


Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua will 
continue his War Week when he re- 
turns from vacation. 
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Wide World 
Nazi Gen. Ernst Udet, rumor victim 


June 22 by proclaiming the same sort of 
crusade, and to a large extent the Ger- 
mans put hope in this campaign to en- 
trench their new order and unite Europe 
under the Swastika. Evidence has piled up 
that this political reason for the attack 
on the Soviet weighed at least as much 
with the Nazis as the purely military or 
economic considerations. But by last week 
evidence was also piling up that it had 
failed. 

The increasing tension in the occupied 
countries was the most important sign. 
Another was the fizzling out of the plans 
to have each nation send large centin- 
gents to fight the Russians. So far only 
one body of troops has arrived to help the 
Germans and it is an Italian force ordered 
to the front. 

Even in Germany itself, the crusade 
idea has not taken, according to the testi- 
mony of the returning Americans. The 
German public had received the original 
Soviet-Reich pact with joy and this sud- 
den reversal revived memories of a war 
on two fronts. British bombings have 
fostered this feeling. And great streams of 
wounded pouring back from the eastern 
front—one of the most insidious factors 
in undermining morale—apparently have 
added to the sense of uneasiness. 





Propaganda Highs 


The Russian-German war brought into 
the arena for the first time a propaganda 
machine sufficiently hard boiled to out- 
Goebbel the Nazis. One of the first Soviet 
contributions was to start a series of stories 
about the disgrace, arrest, or death of nu- 
merous important Nazis from Reichsmar- 
shal Hermann Géring down. 


Last week the Bolsheviks reported the 
suicide of Prof. Karl Haushofer, the Geo- 
politik expert who popularized the “lebens- 
raum” idea, coached Hitler in political 
geography, and encouraged the Nazi 
spread into Eastern Europe (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 17). Haushofer was a close friend to 
Rudolf Hess, and the British previously 
had reported that the professor was sent 
to concentration camp after Hess’ flight 
to Britain. The Moscow radio said that he 
committed suicide because of persecution. 

On July 31 Moscow also put on the air 
waves a report that seven Nazi officials had 
committed suicide after they were shipped 
back to Europe from the United States on 
the transport West Point, but it named no 
names. On the same day Moscow said that 
Count Friedrich von der Schulenburg, 
German Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
until the war started, was under house 
arrest by the Gestapo in Ankara, Tur- 
key. 

British propaganda has lessened its form- 
er restraint and imitated some of the tech- 
nique of its Bolshevik ally. On July 30 
London reported the suicide of Gen. Ernst 
Udet, famous ace of the last war, stunt 
flier, and present quartermaster of the 
German Luftwaffe. Documents were said 
to have been smuggled from Germany to 
New York, proving that Udet was in dis- 
grace for supporting Marshal Géring’s op- 
position to the Russian war. On July 31, 
however, General Udet received American 
correspondents at his office in the Air 
Ministry and joked about the report. 

The Udet suicide report was immediate- 
ly followed by a British announcement of 
the death on the Russian front of Baron 
Franz von Werra, the Nazi pilot who fled 
to'the United States from a Canadian pris- 
on train last January, then escaped to 
South America and got back to Germany. 
Friends in Germany denied that he had 
been killed. Officials would make no com- 
ment, since his return to Germany has 
never been admitted. 

The Finnish Government Information 
Bureau, which has been conspicuously be- 
hind the other belligerents in putting out 
sensational reports, announced on July 28 
that Finnish troops had captured an order 
signed by Stalin and accusing nine high of- 
ficers of the Red Army with cowardice and 
defeatism. The order charged the officers 
with causing a “breakdown of military 
operations.” Among the officers named 
were General Pavloff, a former commander 
on the western front, General Klimovsky, 
former Chief of Staff on the same front, 
and Major General Grigorieff, former Chief 
of Communications in the west. 

The following losses were authenticated, 
either through official announcements or 
through the publication of death notices: 

Maj. Gen. Karl Ritter von Weber, com- 
mander of a Nazi panzer division; Lt. Col. 
Josef Leopold, who in 1933 was the first 
Nazi member of the Austrian Parliament; 
Lt. Hans Keitel, youngest son of Field 














British Combine 


Wing Commander Straight, lost 


Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the Ger- 
man High Command, and Lt. Walter 
Frick, son of the Nazi Minister of the In- 
terior, Wilhelm Frick. All were killed on 
the Russian front. 

The British announced the loss of Wing 
Commander Whitney Willard Straight, 28 
years old, a former New York flier and 
racing motorist who became a British sub- 
ject four years ago. He was married to 
Lady Daphne Finch-Hatton, a daughter 
of the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, 
and had received the Military Cross for 
valor at Dunkerque. On July 31, while 
leading his Hurricane fighter squadron, 
Straight radioed: “I have been hit and am 
going to force-land in France . . .” The 
British assumed that he had landed safely 
in occupied territory. 





RAF Fortress 


One of the most effective Greek weap- 
ons against the Italian occupation has 
been ridicule of the Fascists. One story 
describes the Axis military program: “This 
year the German Army is to clean up 
Europe; in 1942 the German Army will 
occupy Asia; in 1943 the German Army 
will occupy the Americas; in 1944 the glo- 
rious Italian Army will occupy Malta.” 

The reference to Malta raised one of 
the touchiest of all issues for the Italians. 
When Italy entered the war it was loudly 
proclaimed that the island would be re- 
duced in a matter of weeks, and even the 
British tacitly shared this view. In spite 
of constant air attacks, however, Malta 
has not only held out but has been in- 
creasingly used by the British as a base 
for attacks on Italy. Two weeks ago it was 
heavily reinforced by the arrival of a 
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convoy of eighteen ships and last week 
some of the results of this appeared. 

British planes, obviously operating 
from Malta, carried out a series of power- 
ful surprise attacks by daylight on Italian 
airdromes in Sicily and Sardinia. The net 
bag amounted to 36 planes: nine near 
Trapani, seven at Marsala, seven at Syr- 
acuse, eleven at Catania, and two near 
Cagliari on Sardinia. In all these raids the 
British used the same tactics by which 
they crippled the Italian Air Force in 
Libya: low-flying attacks with machine 
guns and fragmentation bombs intended 
specifically for the destruction of aircraft. 
Hiding | 

These British successes demonstrated 
that the Italians have not yet learned one 
of the most important lessons of the air 
war—the dispersal of aircraft on the 
ground to guard against attacks on bases. 
All the Fascist craft were apparently de- 
stroyed while drawn up on the airfields. 

Both the Germans and the British early 
learned to scatter their planes and dis- 
guise their fields. In the Reich itself some 
airdromes were built underground for 
complete protection. Others were elab- 
orately disguised with fake trees, houses, 
roads, and high-tension power lines. In 
“Berlin Diary,” William L. Shirer de- 
scribed how the Germans constructed 
emergency landing fields and were careful 
to hide their planes in the woods and fields 
surrounding the actual take-off center. 

The British use an even more elaborate 
system. Instead of housing their planes 
in hangars, they are parked in the sur- 
rounding countryside with earth embank- 
ments at sides of the craft for protection 
against bombs. All but major repairs are 
carried out in the field and it is almost 
. impossible for one bomb to destroy more 
than a single plane. 

Despite these precautions, both the 
British and Germans have made energetic 
attempts to attack one another’s air- 
dromes, and both have suffered losses from 
such assaults. Many of these attacks have 
been made under cover of darkness with 
night fighters, which try to shoot up 
planes as they land. Neither side will re- 
veal details about its newest methods of 
attack and defense, and in Britain the 
magazine Aeroplane labeled the whole 
subject as “fit only for private examina- 
tion.” 





Anniversaries 


SWITZERLAND: In a grassy clearing on 
the shore of Lake Lucerne, the men of the 
valleys of Uri, Schwyz, and Nidwalden on 
Aug. 1, 1291, formed a Perpetual Pact 
which created a system of local self-gov- 
ernment and declared their emancipation 
from the rule of the Hapsburg family of 
Austria. As the years passed the little 
republic was joined by Berne, Lucerne, 
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Zug, and other towns and districts. In 1815 
Switzerland’s union of 22 cantons was 
completed, and the Treaty of Paris, signed 
by France and the Allies after Napoleon’s 
second abdication, guaranteed the country 
perpetual independence. Last week the 
4,068,000 inhabitants speaking four of- 
ficial languages, German, Italian, French, 
and Romansch, celebrated their country’s 
650th birthday. At midnight on July 31 
relay runners left Schwyz bearing lighted 
torches which were passed on to other 
teams who carried “The Fire of the Swiss 
Confederation” to every canton capital. 
Churchbells were rung in the morning call- 
ing citizens for prayers of thanksgiving for 
their country’s existence and prayers for 
its future preservation from the upheaval 
going on around it. 


GERMANY: Twenty-seven years ago on 
Aug. 2 the Kaiser’s armies mobilized in 
preparation for the declaration of war that 


came the next day. And the end of August 
1914 saw Germans and Russians locked in 
a great and bloody battle at Tannenberg in 
East Prussia. Commander of the Germi:in 
forces was Paul von Hindenburg, whose 
troops, by a decisive victory, won for their 
leader the Field Marshalship of the Ger- 
man Imperial Army. Seventy thousand 
Russians drowned in the Masurian Lakes, 
92,000 ‘prisoners were taken, and count- 
less thousands were killed and wound. 
President Paul von Hindenburg diced 
twenty years later, on Aug. 2, 1934. He 
was buried at Tannenberg, near the me- 
morial to 10,000 of his own grenadiers whio 
had been killed in the 1914 battle. Reichs- 
chancellor Adolf Hitler, an obscure cor- 
poral in the army Hindenburg led, deliy- 
ered the burial eulogy. There was 10 
commemorative ceremony last week. Hitler 
probably was on this front again, but at 
the headquarters of his army in action. 
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Wings for the Future: 77. 
belligerents start early in the train- 
ing of youth for careers in the air 
force. At left, a group of young Ca- 
nadians get instructions from a sen- 
tor cadet. They wear uniforms that 
resemble those of the regular air 
force, and squadrons of cadets from 
12 to 18 years of age are forming 
throughout Canada. The young 
Nazis below work in a Messer- 
schmitt plant where discipline and 
order are the watchword. Every 
morning and night they line up in 
military formation and greet their 
instructor. An early education ?n 
plane mechanics and the funda- 
mental theory of flight precedcs 
training as pilots. 
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Argentine Roundup 


Raids and Seizure of Pouches 
Put Heavy Strain on Nazi Ties 


The Nazi courier in Buenos Aires re- 
ceived explicit instructions. His job was 
to guard three fat diplomatic pouches, 
weighing 440 pounds, on their flight to 
Lima, Peru. It was June 21, the day after 
Deputy Raul Damonte Taborda, energetic 
anti-Nazi sleuth, was made chairman of 
Argentina’s counterpart of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

Before the Pan American plane reached 
Lima, Damonte Taborda tipped off the 
Peruvians, who, on the courier’s arrival, 
demanded that the pouches be opened for 
inspection. The courier refused and slept 
for three nights on a warehouse floor be- 
side his treasure. Last week the bags and 
their keeper were sent back to Argentina. 
There the pouches were confiscated by 
Damonte: Taborda and out popped a 
powerful radio transmitter and piles of 
documents in code. The courier fainted. 
According to the Argentines, the decoded 
documents proved that the Nazis had 
fomented the Peru-Ecuador war and were 
planning to use the transmitter to send 
messages from the battlefield to the Ges- 
tapo in Barcelona. 

Another strain on German-Argentine 
ties was the discovery of a bag of walnuts 
going through the mails. Each nut was 
found to be hollowed out. Instructions to 
Nazi officials were inserted, and the split 
shells were glued together and secured 
with tiny screws. The incident became 
known as “the case of nuts to the German 
Ambassador.” 

To Edmund von Thermann, Hitler’s 
Ambassador, it was no joke. He protested 
heatedly that the seizure of the pouches 
was a “crass violation of international 
law.” The gowernment replied that the 
limit on diplomatic pouches, regulated by 
treaty, was 40 pounds. The transmitter 
was returned to the Nazis but Damonte 
Taborda kept the documents. 

The government’s next step was to 
stage two raids, one on the German Cul- 
ture Welfare Association of Rosario, the 
country’s second biggest city, the other in 
Parana, capital of the Entre Rios Prov- 
ince, where several pro-Nazi agitators 
were arrested. Previously Parana had 
broken out into a rash of swastikas paint- 
ed on houses. Pro-Democratic Argentines 
became increasingly aware that they had 
236,756 Germans in their midst, of whom 
60,000 were born in Germany. 


{| Mexico was informed last week by Hit- 
ler’s Ambassador, Baron Heinrich Ruedt 
von Collenberg-Boedigheim, that its “re- 
signed acceptance” to United States anti- 
totalitarian measures, particularly the 
black list of trading firms with Nazi con- 
nections might lead to Nazi reprisals after 
the war. Indignant, the Foreign Office 


International 
Taborda, Argentine anti-Nazi 


branded the note “a threat” and added 
that the government regarded it as “im- 
perious and unacceptable.” A group of 
senators and deputies moved to demand 
the Ambassador’s expulsion. In Washing- 
ton, Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of 
State, characterized the German démarche 
as impudence. 


© European blitzkrieg methods made their 
first appearance in the Western Hemis- 
phere last week when Peruvian parachute 
troops reported on July 31 that they had 
captured the Ecuadorean towns of Puerto 
Bolivar and Machala. The same day at 
6 p.m. fighting ended in a truce. Ecuador 
canceled its July 24 order for the mobili- 
zation of four classes of troops. 


§ Exhibit A in Bolivia’s thwarted totali- 
tarian putsch (NEwsweEEk, Aug. 4), was a 
letter containing plans for the conspiracy, 
purportedly written by Maj. Elias Bel- 
monte, Bolivian military attaché in Ber- 
lin to Ernst Wendler, Nazi Ambassador 
in La Paz who was expelled two weeks 
ago. Last week Berlin accused “a third 
power,” presumably the United States, of 
forging the letter. The Bolivian Govern- 
ment, however, continued to take the plot 
seriously, and on July 28 arrested the 
Nazi consul in Cochabamba on charges 
of carrying on subversive activities. 


{In Mexico City, the exiled Gen. José 
Miaja, former commander-in-chief of 
Spanish Republican armies, laughed wryly 
and said, “You can deny it absolutely ... 
I thought nobody cared about me in Spain 
any more.” He was answering charges 
published in The Madrid Falangist news- 
paper, Arriba, that the United States was 
planning to muster a new Spanish Repub- 
lican army under Miaja for a possible in- 
vasion of the Canary Islands. Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, in 
Washington, called the tale a complete 
and total lie. 


{ Cuban federal authorities arrested one 


Ernesto Blummer Sanchez, Cuban of Ger- 
man parentage, and confiscated espionage 
treatises and charts showing water depths 





— 
Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
» two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surrend- 
ered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
torial gains in the peace'of March 13, 
1940. 
1940 

Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
) 24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms.. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British 
morale. Italy conquered British Somali- 
land and invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 
14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 Ger- 
man diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt begun Dec. 9, drove the 
Italians as far as Bengasi, Libya, by 
Feb. 6. 


1941 

‘ On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove British from Greece by May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed, and between April 19- 
May 31 the British defeated an Iraqi up- 
rising. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
German air-borne forces drove the Brit- 
ish off Crete in a twelve-day attack 
ended June 1. On June 8 British and 
Free French forces invaded Syria and on 
July 12 won an armistice. On June 18 a 
Turko-German pact was signed, and four 
days later Hitler attacked Russia, driv- 
ing through the Russian-held buffer 
states and reaching the Stalin Line by 
July 6. On July 7 the United States oc- 
cupied Iceland, and on July 12 London 
and Moscow signed a mutual-aid pact. 
On July 18 the Nazis reported fall of 
Smolensk; in Japan, Prince Konoye 
formed a new Cabinet. On July 23 Vichy 
accepted Japan’s demand for military 
control of French Indo-China. On July 
25 and 26 Britain and the United States 
froze Japan’s assets. 


{ Last Week 


July 28—Finland severed relations 
with Britain; Japan continued military 
occupation of French Indo-China. 

Aug. 4—The Germans launched a new 
drive on Kiev; the Russians claimed pos- 
session of Tallinn, Estonia. 
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Brief Looks Behind the Scenes at News Fronts of the World 


Excerpts from letters and cables received 
from NEwsweEEK correspondents last week: 


StrockHotm: The fence-sitting and neu- 
trality efforts of Sweden are fast ending as 
the Nazis become more and more en- 
trenched here. Germans from Finland have 
been pouring into the.country on diplo- 
matic passports to work on public opinion, 
and the much-talked-of “one German di- 
vision” which the Swedish Government 
permitted to pass from Norway to the 
Russian front has resulted in hundreds of 
trains carrying thousands of Nazi soldiers 
and arms. German airmen .in forced land- 
ings in Sweden are no longer interned, and 
troop-carrying Nazi planes fly over con- 
stantly. 


Vicuy: France’s history might be 
charted on a graph punctuated by dips of 
collapse, the worst of which came just 
over a year ago. But the recovery is al- 
ready under way. Militarily the country is 
weak but morally it is strong. I have just 
visited some of the “youth camps” where 
20-year-old conscripts are sent for eight 
months’ duty instead of the army. These 
work centers are playing the same role in 
French reconstruction that the German 
labor camps played in. the clandestine for- 
mation of the present Nazi Army. Although 
they have no military equipment, the con- 
scripts go through the rudiments of field 


skirmishes and the manual of arms with 
dummy equipment, and what would be 
field maneuvers in the regular army are 
merely “games” to these boys. France is 
once again building a tremendous infantry, 
but morally the future French Army will 
be different. For the past twenty years the 
average young Frenchman has been a 
very disagreeable person. He was often a 
drunkard or a degenerate. The new gen- 
eration is offered an ideal for which to 
work, and is given a treatment of “sing- 
song” slogans. Marshal Pétain is preparing 
the coming generations for the war of re- 
venge, and the boys now being born will 
be the soldiers of that epoch. The 
French soldiers of this war who ran from 
Belgium to Bordeaux will never conquer 
their inferiority complex, and there is 
no niche for them in_ reconstructed 
France. 


Lonpvon: The recent raid on London has 
increased the use of shelters at night. Cots 
are being used more and more, but there 
are still many who sleep on the floor and 
stairs. Some go to shelters just to keep 
their spaces for the expected winter raids 
when the Luftwaffe has long nights in 
which to strike. Very few civilians carry 
their gas masks despite repeated govern- 
ment urging, although some of the young 
girls have turned them into purses. The 
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restaurants and night clubs are packed j 
with fashionable but badly dressed groups, 
and many who left London during the — 
heavy raids are beginning to come back 
to the city. 


Be.eium: Informed Belgian circles jn 
London insist that there is truth in the 
story that King Leopold tried to escape 
from his palace prison. Heavily bribed 
German soldiers managed to supply a plane 
for three Belgian airmen who planned to 
fly the monarch to Britain. On the specified 
night King Leopold slipped out of his pal- 
ace and actually got to the iron gates of 
the grounds before the alarm was given 
by a sentry. Soldiers began shooting and 
the three airmen who were with the king 
were killed and Leopold was returned to 
his prison. 


Buenos Aires: The interchange of cul- 
ture between the United States and Ar- 
gentina has had one grim result. For the 
past three weeks Argentineans, who nor- 
mally don’t go in for gag fads, have been 
madly rushing about playing the pun 
game with as much vigor as Americans 
played “Confucius Say.” No matter where 
you are, who you're with, or what you’re 
doing, you hear such horrors as: “What 
did the adding machine say to _ the 
finger?” And the answer: “You can count 
on me.” 





along the island’s coast. Viewing the ex- 
hibits, President Fulgencio Batista an- 
nounced that the government was prepar- 
ing a new bill against fifth columnists. 





Sidelights of the War 


The Free French have Germanized names 
and terms in their propaganda against the 
Vichy government. For example, Pétain is 
called Pétainburg, after Hindenburg; Vichy 
is described as Vichbaden, after Wiesbaden; 
and Darlan is “le gauleiter de la Vichiardie.” 


{Canadians last week contemplated the 
rationing of cigarette-lighter gasoline. They 
figured that the amount used each year 
was enough to send a bomber over Ger- 
many every night for two weeks. 


{ London tailors have been surprised by 
the enormous demand for kilts since clothes 
rationing went into ef- 
fect. Men have dis- 
covered that a kilt at 
eight coupons contains 
about 34 yards of 
goods, or enough for 
the tailoring of a suit, 
which would ordinarily 
require the _ sacrifice 
of 26 of the 66 cou- 
pons allowed each 
year. 








{ The women of Britain have been buying 
unrationed linen and silk sheets by the 
dozen and making them up into summer 
dresses. Since rationing has made evening 
dresses unstylish, women are converting 
them into panties, slips, and blouses. And 
resourceful wardrobe mistresses of theaters 
have been clothing the casts in lace cur- 
tains, bath towels, window nets, and floor 
mops. 


§ When a soldier at the Debret military 
camp in Nova Scotia was shot in an argu- 
ment with the owner of a carnival stand, 
500 of his fellow warriors smashed through 
a cordon of 50 police, turned over booths 
and trucks, and wrecked a merry-go-round. 
Only the ferris wheel, strongly protected 
by police, remained intact. 


{ In the middle of July, London stock-ex- 
change dealers offered bets at 1 to 10 that 
the Axis would be defeated by the end of 
1941. By Aug. 1, the odds had been re- 
duced to-1 to 3, and prices on bonds and 
loans of the German-held countries were 
rising swiftly. 


q A new British weapon, reported to have 
been used in Syria, is the “sticky bomb,” 
which is about the size of a pineapple and 
will cling to the side of a tank until it 
explodes. 


The Nazis have taken a page from the 
British notebook on diplomatic warfare. A 


report from Turkey last week said that 
Rashid Ali Beg Gailani, the pro-Axis Pre- 
mier who was forced to flee Iraq when the 
British moved in, was planning to establish 
a government-in-exile in Berlin. 


{ One British news dealer found a way to 
cope with the conflicting news reports from 
the Russian front. Chalked up by his pitch 
were the words: “The Germans say this, 
and the Russians say that.” 














The success of the British airgraph postal 
system between the forces in the Middle 
East and England was indicated by the 
fact that more than 600,000 messages have 
been received in London. Airgraph cards 
are photographed on a film which weighs 
only 1 pound and accommodates 4,500 com- 
munications. An outbound service from 
Britain is due to begin this month. 


4] A French youth whose whiskers sprout 
early henceforth is apt 
to be more _ bearded 
than his elders. Under 
the Vichy fats-ration- 
ing regulations, lads 
who fail to reach the 
age of 17 by the 
end of the current 
year will be denied 





shaving-cream__allot- | i 
ments on their buying 
cards. 








THE BELT THAT BEAT 


"Dust Storms 


E 4 i 


eR Set Heh, EY 


| il in the Texas panhandle oil men 
are marveling at a Goodyear COMPASS 
+500” transmission belt. It was installed 
back in 1934 on a big bandwheel power 
pumping twelve deep wells, on recommen- 
dation of the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man. Then the dust storms came, month 
after month, for three years. Choking 
clouds of sand shrouded the wells in mid- 
night gloom, sifted into engine sheds, coat- 
ed belts sugar-thick. Sand makes belts slip, 
and the sharp grains scrape like sandpaper, 
causing damaging wear. Other belts in the 
district slipped; frequent shutdowns for 
cleaning and repair were necessary. But 
not this Goodyear COMPASS belt. It kept 
right on going, 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week, and it is still hitting that clip today. 
Every other belt in similar service in this 
field during the great storms has long since 
been replaced. But after seven years’ con- 
tinuous driving, the COMPASS still looks 
good for another two years. To consult 
the G.T.M. on your belt-blitzing drives, 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los 
Angeles, California — or phone the 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 





Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


GUT ON THE Wose! 


Behind the propeller of this airplane is 
one of the most powerful instruments of 
speed ever devised by man—a modern 
1100 horsepower air-cooled radial en- 
gine. As it soars through the air this en- 
gine takes “right on the nose” the full 
impact of a veritable tornado of wind 
caused by the propeller and the speed of 
the ship itself. 

The problem of finding a protective 
coating for such engines that would resist 
temperatures from sub-zero to a blister- 
ing heat, and at the same time withstand 
the terrific scrubbing action of the slip- 
stream or backwash of the propeller, has 
been hit “right on the nose” too, by mod- 
ern chemistry—with synthetic resins that 
make surface coatings practically imper- 
vious to such devastating assaults. 

Synthetic resins of the type used for the 
protection of airplane engines are made 


MOLDING 


from Phthalic Anhydride. Such resins im- 
part to coatings an extraordinary combi- 
nation of adhesion, hardness, toughness 
and resistance to weather, abrasion, light, 
heat and oil. As a result, they are vital 
today for durable finishes, not only for 
airplane motors, but for automo- 
biles, refrigerators, metal furniture 

and hundreds of other products. 
Phthalic Anhydride, in other forms, 

has other vital uses, too—in syn- 
thetic rubber, for example, and in 

dyes, pigments, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics and elsewhere. 

Early inits development, American 
Cyanamid Company realized the 
tremendous possibilities of Phthal- 
ic Anhydride and its derivatives. 

By efficient manufacturing methods 
Cyanamid has contributed to bring- 
ing this chemical down to a price 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


range making possible these various ap- 
plications. As one of the world’s largest 
producers of this important chemical, 
Cyanamid adds another to its many 
roles in promoting progress through 
chemical research and manufacture. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y, 





CHEMISTRY 
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DEFENSE 





Women Demand Greater Role 
in National Defense Program 


Industry Opens Its Doors 
‘to Volunteers for Arms Work; 


Civilian Setup Sparks Row 


Thus far the national emergency has 
been pretty exclusively a man’s world. 
Men have directed the vast rearmament 
effort from Washington. Supervision of the 
expansion of the nation’s industrial plants 
- has been the job of men. Men have been 
called to the Army and Navy to serve in 
the first lines of the country’s defense, and 
Home Guard organizations have enlisted 
men to fill in behind the departed militia. 

In most of this patriotic activity, wom- 
en have been on the outside looking in. A 
few have found outlets for their patriotism 
in Red Cross work and the entertainment 
of soldiers, but thousands of others have 
been unable to find constructive ways of 
aiding national defense. When women’s 
organizations have asked what their mem- 
bers could do to help, they have usually 
been put off with vague talk about the ne- 
cessity for women doing their everyday 
tasks more efficiently. 

Indicative of the national defense pro- 
gram’s lack of interest in the thousands of 
housewives and other women who want 
to serve the nation is the fact that in the 
whole defense setup there are only seven 
women with policymaking jobs, and some 
of these devote most of their time to other 
government work. They are: Miss Mary 
I. Barber, Quartermaster Corps food con- 
sultant, Washington’s only $l-a-year 
woman among the 262 $l-a-year males; 
Miss Harriet Elliott of OPACS; Miss 
Mary Winslow of the Rockefeller com- 
mission; Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, civilian 
defense advisor; Miss Thelma McKelvey 
of OPM; Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, nutri- 
tion expert, and Miss Mary Anderson, 
chief of the Labor Department women’s 
bureau. 

Washington’s apparent lack of interest 
in what volunteer female workers can do 
for defense has rankled in women’s organ- 
izations for some time. The inevitable 
blowoff came last week when Mrs. John 
L. Whitehurst of Baltimore, president of 
the powerful General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, declared that women were being 
discriminated against “intolerably” in the 
civilian defense program. She complained 
about the lack of a women’s division in 
the Office of Civilian Defense and added 


her voice to the growing volume of pro- 


tests against the exclusion of girls from 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority’s college 
pilot-training programs. 

Mrs. Whitehurst’s outburst was touched 
off by the departure of Mrs. Florence Kerr 
from the post of assistant national civilian 
defense director under Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia of New York. Returning to 
her old job in the WPA, Mrs. Kerr made 
no explanation of her action, but it was 
understood to stem from La Guardia’s 
disapproval of her efforts to have the 


WPA survey and catalogue 200,000 civil- 
ian organizations all over the country, 
many of them women’s groups, for pos- 
sible future use in civilian defense. 

Without mentioning his disapproval of 
the survey, La Guardia attempted to plac- 
ate the women’s groups by praising them 
for their many suggestions, which, he said, 
were being incorporated in the civilian 
defense program. “When the setup is 
known,” he said, “it will get the approval 
of all women’s organizations.” 


Production 


In sharp contrast to the lack of encour- 
agement being received by women volun- 
teers, the defense program is rapidly be- 
coming more hospitable to female factory 
workers. This is particularly true on jobs 
which require great manual dexterity at 
which women excel, such as the assembly 
of fine instruments. It is true, likewise, in 
areas where defense industries are rapid- 





British Combine 
Men’s jobs are held down by these British locomotive cleaners 
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ly absorbing all available male workmen 
and the government is seeking to prevent 
in-migration of families which will be left 
stranded when the defense program 
ends. 

In line with this trend, Sidney Hill- 
man, Associate Director General of the 
OPM, last week urged even greater use of 
women in defense industries, particularly 
in aircraft plants where the lightness of 
the metals used makes it possible for them 
to handle many jobs ranging from wing 
and fuselage assembly to heat treating 
and welding. 

The first answer to Hillman’s request 
came from Consolidated Aircraft Corp. of 
San Diego, Calif., maker of fhe Army’s big 
B-24 bombers and the Navy’s PBY flying 
boats. There officials announced that 400 
women would be hired immediately to 
handle light mechanical operations and 
precision assembly work. In some areas 
women are being enrolled as students in 
defense training schools, like the class of 
29, half of them housewives, which recent- 
ly entered the Frye Aircraft School at 
Long Beach, Calif. 

So far, women are being used only on 
the lighter type of work. Whether it will 
become necessary to shunt them onto the 
heavier jobs normally handled by men de- 
pends upon how much the defense pro- 
gram is stepped up and whether, before 
the end of the emergency, it will become 
necessary to drain man power out of the 
factories for service on the battlefields. 
But while women’s work is light at this 
stage, some tasks take a great deal of 
courage. During the World War about 50 
per cent of the employes in the nation’s 
shell-loading plants, where the handling 
of TNT is one of the biggest jobs (see 
page 35), were women. 

Britain long since reached the stage 
where it became necessary to put its wom- 
en to work as substitutes for men in the 
factories. Half of the workers in one Brit- 
ish Spitfire plant are women. And women 
are being used increasingly there for such 
rough work as railroad maintenance. To 
help spread the load evenly over all the 
population, Britain is now conscripting 
women between the ages of 20 and 23 for 
war services. Recent government investi- 
gations of the public reaction to this 
female draft indicate that only 13 per 
cent of the persons questioned opposed 
the measure. 


Significance-—— 


In their slowness to devise tasks for ci- 
vilians who want to volunteer their serv- 
ices, defense planners may be overlooking 
an extremely useful morale-building de- 
vice. Indeed, by not cooperating with such 
volunteers, they may be contributing to 
the apathy which production planners are 
trying to overcome in order to build up 
an all-out defense effort. For if the na- 
tion’s mothers and daughters are given de- 
fense tasks to perform, the country will 
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Mrs. Florence Kerr walked out 


quickly become aware of the emergency. 

But even without a nod from the gov- 
ernment the women are going ahead on 
their own hook. Already they are flocking 
to Red Cross first-aid, nursing, and mo- 
tor-unit classes. Others are joining organ- 
izations like the American Women’s Vol- 
untary Services, patterned somewhat on 
the British voluntary services, which at- 
tempt to train for the emergency by teach- 
ing women subjects like air-raid precau- 
tions, radio, motor mechanics, and the like. 
In some Eastern Seaboard cities where 
air-raid protection organizations are be- 
ing organized women have joined up along 
with the men. 

The trouble with these volunteer activi- 
ties up to the present, however, is that 
there is no coordination from Washington. 
Women who are studying Morse code, mo- 
tor mechanics, or close order will have an 
uneasy feeling that they may be wasting 
their time, but still they have no idea how 
better to get ready to serve in the emer- 
gency. 


Falcon Blitz 


For some time the Army has been nurs- 
ing the idea of using trained falcons to 
catch enemy carrier pigeons. Advocates 
of the idea look forward to the time when 
the Army will have from 300 to 400 of 
these birds of prey to turn loose on enemy 
communications in wartime. Last week, as 
Lt. Thomas McClure, the Signal Corps’ 
falconry expert, awaited the arrival of a 
shipment of these hawks from the West 
Coast, he revealed that 
the Army has other EI f 
plans forthe birds also. Ye Ww 
Lieutenant McClure : y: 
said he would attempt 
to train the birds to at- 
shrouds with sharp .. 
knives attached to their 
bodies. Still a mystery to laymen, how- 
ever, is how the Army proposes to teach 
the falcons to distinguish between enemy 
and friendly parachutists and pigeons. 





tack parachute troops 
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New Air Arm 


In the past, America’s air combat forces 
have conceived their two chief functivns 
to be bombardment of enemies and pro- 
tection of United States territory from 
enemy bombers by use of fighter planes, 
To do this, the forces were divided into 
bombardment and interceptor commanis, 
Last week the Army added a third prin- 
cipal function and a third command to the 
Air Forces: the support of ground trocps, 
a@ move in line with the new tactics <e- 
veloped in the European war. 

In bolstering the land forces, the new 
Air Support Commands will supply ob- 
servation aircraft, light bombers, dive 
bombers, and gliders, in addition to trans- 
port planes for parachute troops, air in- 
fantry, and the like. Five such commanils 
are being organized, four for operation 
with the four field armies and the fifth 
to work with the Armored Force. 

The first large-scale test of cooperation 
between the air and ground forces in the 
United States will be made next month 
in the Louisiana maneuvers in which, the 
Army announced last week, about 1,00 
planes and 10,000 air-force officers and 
men will participate. 





Sergeant-Pilots 


Both the Royal Air Force and the Luit- 
waffe have found that enlisted men make 
good combat pilots. The United States 
Navy and Marine Corps for years have 
used enlisted men as pilots for observation 
and patrol duty. But until last June, when 
legislation authorizing pilot training for 
enlisted men became effective, the Army 
insisted on limiting its pilots to com- 
missioned officers. Last week, as the Army 
completed selection of its first quota of 200 
enlisted men for pilot training, it steppe: 
down from its high horse and this policy 
finally went by the board. 

Picked from enlisted high-school grad- 
uates who are unacceptable as aviation 
cadets solely because they lack two years 
of college or its equivalent, the group wil! 
begin training on Aug. 23 in the Gulf Coast 
area. To be sent to flying schools along- 
side aviation cadets, they will get the same 
training, but will have separate barracks 
and mess halls. On graduation each piloi 
receives the rank of sergeant. Additiona! 
quotas of 200 men will follow on Oct. + 
and Dec. 8. 

The flight-sergeant program, frankly sei 
up as an experiment, has not yet beer 
worked out in final form. From the re- 
sults of the first few groups, the Army will 
pin the program down and eventually con- 
centrate training, entirely separate from 
the aviation cadets, at Kelly, Moffett, and 
Maxwell Fields. Present plans call for 
flight sergeants to make up about one-fifth 
of the Army Air Forces’ flying personnel. 

On graduation, the enlisted men will re- 
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ceive $108 a month plus quarters, food, 
and uniforms. After three years, they will 
get $126 a month, and after six years, 
$207.90. When they have completed nine 
years of flight duty, they will be eligible 
to compete for appointment as Warrant 
Officers, a rank midway between noncom- 
missioued and commissioned officers. 


Significance 


The vagueness surrounding the flight- 
sergeant program is because of the Army’s 
unwillingness to admit that an enlisted 
man can make as good a pilot as a com- 
missioned officer. For this reason, the Army 
wil! use flight sergeants for routine flying 
jobs such as ferrying ships, transporting 
equipment, and chauffeuring brass hats. 
Nonetheless, they will come in for action 
while transporting air infantry, parachute 
troops, and glider trains. 

But no matter how good a flight sergeant 
is in the air, under present plans he will 
never have command over a flying officer, 
a situation which frequently occurs in 
British bombers, where the sergeant-pilot’s 
co-pilot and navigator are often officers. 








Shell Speed-Up 


Mass-Production Methods Used 
in New Burlington, Ia., Plant 


Shell and bomb forgings, the steel “eggs” 
that contain high explosives intended to 
blow an enemy or his works to smither- 
eens, can easily be made by adapting pro- 
duction facilities of peacetime heavy in- 
dustries. But the actual loading of the 
missiles with TNT on the mammoth scale 
needed for modern war is a job for which 
private industry has no adaptable ma- 
chinery. 

Thus, when the preparedness drive was 
launched fifteen months ago, this phase of 
rearmament presented a serious bottle- 
neck, since the only ammunition-loading 
facilities available were the relatively pip- 
squeak resources of government arsenals. 
To remedy this, defense organizers prompt- 
ly embarked on plans for construction of 
a series of huge government-owned but 
privately operated loading plants in the 
Midwest and other well-protected areas. 
And the first of these to be completed, the 
Elwood Ordnance plant at Elwood, III. 
operated by the New York engineering 
firm of Sanderson & Porter, went into pro- 
duction on July 13. 

Last week, indicating that the ammu- 
nition bottleneck is now being rapidly 
cracked, a second such works, the Iowa 
Ordnance Plant at Burlington, managed 
by Day & Zimmermann of Philadelphia, 
got off to a start amid ceremonies attend- 
ed by Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
Gov. George A. Wilson, and high Army 
officials, In addition, two more ammuni- 
tion-loading plants, at Milan, Tenn., and 














International 
Attention! The military influ- 
ence in bathing suits, even to Sam 
Browne belt, is displayed by Mary 
Lou McDonald at Catalina, Calif. 





Ravenna, Ohio, are due to start opera- 
tions soon, and at least five more later.* 
Typical of all the ammunition-loading 
plants, the 20,000-acre Iowa works, con- 
taining more than 500 buildings, 75 miles 
of railroads, and 100 miles of roads sur- 
rounded by 25 miles of wire fence 7 feet 
high and fully illuminated at night by 
floodlights, is the result of an eight-month 
construction job in which 12,000 workers 
participated. And besides incorporating 
maximum safety provisions for 7,000 em- 
ployes, the plant will speed output along 
its loading channels for small and large 
shells, bombs, and detonators by means 
of power-operated production lines pat- 
terned on the automobile assembly line. 
Under this system, empty shells are 





*At Ogden, Utah, Jacksonville, Ark., Minden, 
La., Carbondale, Ill., and Texarkana, Texas. 
Last week, the War Department revealed that 
the Texarkana works would be operated by a 
subsidiary of the B. F. Goodrich Co. under a 
$78,940,000 contract, including $33,500,000 for 
construction and equipment. 
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first placed on revolving machines, which 
carry them through paint spray booths. 
Picked up by overhead tongs, which place 
them in jiggleproof “tote boxes,” they are 
then conveyed to the melt-loading build- 
ing. Here, on an upper floor, TNT, which 
arrives at the plant looking like brown 
sugar, is melted on fireless steamheated 
stoves and piped downstairs into ladles 
from ‘which it is poured by hand into the 
shells. 

Finally, after cooling, and by the use 
of special safety drills powered by com- 
pressed air, a hole is bored through the 
nose of the shell into the solidified TNT 


for insertion of the detonator. 





Stockpile Pains 


Defense Boom and Ship Tie-up 
Cut Supply of Vital Materials 


To safeguard American industry, espe- 
cially defense manufacturers, from the 
hazard of having supplies of vital im- 
ported materials, such as rubber, tin, cop- 
per, and manganese, cut off in time of 
war, government economists have calcu- 
lated that the United States should build 
up stockpiles of these materials equal to 
about two years’ supply, over and above 
reserves held by private industry. 

Accordingly, Congress in June 1940 au- 
thorized the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to embark upon a huge stockpile 
building program.* Since then, however, 
the unexpectedly voracious appetites of de- 
fense industries, plus a growing shipping 
shortage, have hampered the buying drive. 
As a result, by last week, with American- 
Japanese tension focusing the spotlight on- 
the sea lanes to British Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies, sources of more than 
95 per cent of this country’s rubber and 
about 80 per cent of its tin supplies, the 
RFC’s stockpiles were still far short of 
the mark. 

But figures made available by defense 
officials showed that current accumula- 
tions, industrial as well as government, 
are nevertheless substantial: 


Russer: The government’s stockpile 
now amounts to about 215,000 tons, plus 
16,000 on incoming ships. Including 400,- 
000 of industrial stocks, the total reserve 
of some 631,000 tons represents about 
eight months’ supply. However, with 1942 
defense needs estimated at 104,000 tons 
and synthetic production limited at pres- 
ent to about 25,000 tons a year, the 
OPM tightened priority controls last week 
(see page 43), so as to cut consumption 
by December to 50,000 tons monthly, 
permitting the balance of imports, or an- 





*In addition, the Treasury Department’s Pro- 
curement Division has been acquiring stocks of 
some strategic materials since 1939, though on 
a smaller scale. 


























































A GIANT “FEATHER PILLOW” FOR 
YOUR SHIPMENT. . . 


AG p 


DURYEA (Gcahconed’ CARS give your freight 
the protection it needs from the cosily 
jolts of today’s high-speed rail transport! 


Although America’s railroads give the™ 
safest, most dependable freight service in 
the world, today’s heavy loads and fast 
handling cause unavoidable jolts that 
damage shipments. One loaded freight 
car, coupling at 5 miles per hour, hits with 
the energy of 999 blacksmiths! 


DURYEA...for modern shockproof shipping 


Powerful springs in the Duryea Underframe put a 
giant “pillow” between your goods and every impact. 
The floating center sills let the car ride over the jolt. 


Freight cars built with the Duryea Cushion Under- 
frame have a shock-absorbing capacity more than 
three times that of conventional draft gear (the 
shock-absorbing device on railroad cars). 








Old-style draft gear may “go solid” after tak- 
ing up less than 20% of a coupling smash. 
The rest of the wallop passes directly to the 
car—and its contents. But Duryea-Cushioned 
Cars give 100% shockproof protection. 


Already the railroads have put tens of thou- 
sands of Duryea-Cushioned Cars into service— 
to safeguard shippers, to reduce packing costs, 
to cut maintenance expense and delays, to 
permit faster handling, to prolong car life, to 
keep cars IN service and, OUT of the repair shops. 


Urge your carriers to adopt the Duryea Cushion 
Underframe for all their new rolling stock — and 
specify your shipments via Duryea-equipped cars. 
It pays the railroads. It pays you! 

O. C. DURYEA CORPORATION, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Field Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





AY 
AVA 


THIS PHANTOM view of one end 
of a Duryea Underframe shows the 
huge springs that cushion every im- 
pact, and floating center sills that give 


complete protection to car and lading. 


DRAMATIC PROOF of the basic soundness of the Duryea floating-sill 
principle: Left: Block of wood (sill) placed against a solid wall will crack 


and splinter when hit with heavy sledge. 


Right: When spring is inserted, 


allowing the block (sill) to slide, even the hardest blows won’t cause damage. 


BECAUSE Duryea-Cushioned Cars 
give greater protection to contents, 
you are able to reduce costs of pack- 
ing and bracing for shipment, and 
therefore dispatch cars more quickly. 


RAILROAD MEN! The Duryea 
Cushion Underframe will last the life 
of the car—can be supplied by any 
car builder—saves damage claims and 
repairs, And the cars keep rolling! 


DURY EACGoAcorc UNDERFRAME 


For Freight Cars 
THE MODERN SAFEGUARD FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 
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other 50,000 tons a month, to be added 
to reserves. 


Tin: With 1942 consumption estimated 
at 150,000 tons, including 10,020 directly 
for defense, the RFC’s stockpile is 37,000 
tons plus 3,500 afloat. Adding industry’s 
75,000-ton reserve, the total accumula- 
tion is 115,500 tons, or about nine months’ 
supply. In addition, the RFC expects 
about 18,000 tons annually, beginning 
early next year, from the new gov- 
ernment-owned smelter being built at 
Texas City, Texas, for processing Bolivian 
ores. 


ManaeaneseE: Including 576,000 tons for 
defense, 1942 consumptiori of manganese, 
vital in steel manufacture and imported 
from South Africa, India, and elsewhere 
is estimated at 1,608,000 tons. Against 
this, there is a total reserve of 1,275,000 
tons, or nine months’ supply, including a 
government stockpile of 275,000 tons and 
industrial stocks of 1,000,000. 


Correr: Despite booming output by 
American mines, the world’s largest pro- 
ducing group, demand for copper is al- 
ready running far ahead of supplies, in- 
cluding Latin-American imports, with the 
result that the OPM last week imposed 
new stringent restrictions on deliveries of 
the metal. With an acute shortage in pros- 
pect next year, when estimated consump- 
tion will reach 2,568,000 tons, including 
996,000 for defense, the RFC has con- 
tracted in Latin America for a govern- 
ment stockpile of 500,000 tons, of which 
202,000 have already been delivered. 


Significance 


The government’s stockpile program 
was begun much too late to offset the 
unforeseen difficulties that have since 








arisen. Of these, the most harassing have 
been the insatiable demands of defense 
industries, which have already forced the 
RFC to begin releasing some of its re- 
serves, and the acute shipping shortage, 
which has led to such emergency measures 
as the use of Army transports to bring 
back cargoes of strategic materials from 
the Far East. 

Hence, while substantial reserves of 
some materials, such as rubber, tin, and 
manganese, have been accumulated, these 
provide no great margin of safety should 
this country’s economic life lines be sev- 
ered. As a result, the government is being 
forced to clamp down more and more on 
its “hidden reserve,” namely civilian con- 
sumption that still vastly outruns defense 
needs in many vital commodities. 





Manila Muscle 


As Commander of the new United 
States Army Forces of the Far East, cre- 
ated by President Roosevelt in his July 
26 order incorporating the Philippine 
forces into the American Army (NEws- 
weEEK, Aug. 4), Lt. Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur lost no time last week in putting 
the islands’ defenses on a _ preparedness 
basis. 

Following announcement that the Phil- 
ippine Air Corps would be placed under 
American command on Aug. 15, President 
Manuel L. Quezon, at MacArthur’s re- 
quest, called to the colors, effective Sept. 
1, ten Philippine infantry regiments to- 
taling 15,000 men, vanguard of 140,000 
reservists who will be called up progres- 
sively for training under American officers. 
At the same time, plans were launched for 
immediate construction of necessary bar- 


? 


“Wide world 
Tank killer: Autocar’s new tractor-truck mounts a 75-mm. field gun 


racks and extensive development of air. 
fields. 

Meanwhile, Manila authorities weizhed 
plans for construction of air-raid shelters 
at a cost of $500,000 and the purchase of 
600,000 gas masks, and on Sunday staged 
their first practice evacuation of civilians, 
affecting 400 persons. 





Target Battleships 


Practically all Army airmen believe ihat 
battleships have been made obsolete by 
air power, but the air force has neverthe- 
less cast envious eyes on the Navy’s biittle 
wagons for some time now. This envy 
stems from the Army’s desire to practice 
high-altitude bombing of vessels. 

To provide seagoing targets, the Army 
last week announced it was planning con- 
struction of four dummy battleships to 
cost about $1,000,000 each. Having a 
speed of 20 knots, these ships would be 
about 175 feet long and would carry crews 
of 30 to 40 men. 





Defense Week 


Weapons: To fill the Army’s need for 
a mobile antitank gun capable of moving 
as fast or faster than an attacking blitz 
force, the Autocar Co. of Ardmore, Pa., 
last week produced a _half-track truck 
mounting a 75-millimeter field gun (see 
photo). Another new weapon which fig- 
ured in the news was a 5-pound 3-foot 
.30-caliber semi-automatic carbine. This 
weapon, the Army announced, will replace 
the regulation pistols carried by most of- 
ficers, noncommissioned officers, and some 
men. 


Enoines: Less than eleven montlis 
after it signed the contract to build 9,000 
Rolls-Royce Merlin aircraft engines, the 
new Packard aircraft engine plant last 
week completed the first two units and, 
amid Detroit ceremonies, started them 
turning propellers on test blocks. At the 
same time, the Ford Motor Co. started 
tests of its new experimental liquid-coole: 
aviation engine designed for mass _pro- 
duction. 


Notes: Amid celebrations that brouglit 
business at Berwick, Pa., to a standstill. 
the American Car & Foundry Co. on Aug. 
2 presented the government with a white 
painted tank surmounted by a statue of 
the Goddess of Liberty. It was the 1,000th 
13-ton tank made at the factory, now turn- 
ing them out at a ten-a-day clip . . . Only 
eight months after rehabilitation of Phil- 


‘ adelphia’s historic Cramp shipyards was 


begun, the keel of the 10,000-ton cruiser 
Miami was laid there Aug. 2. . . When 
350 inmates of the Fort Knox guardhouse 
staged a riot, guards fired over their heads 
but a ricocheting bullet fatally wounded 
Pvt. Carl B. McClellan, 19, of Bicknell, Ind. 
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Newsweek chart adapted from National City Bank Letter for August 


Move to Halt Inflation Danger 
Fails to Curb Food and Wages 


But Measure Sets Up Court 
for Review of All Price Actions; 


Economic War Agency Created 


Almost every time Leon Henderson has 
opened his mouth to establish a price ceil- 
ing either Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio or Sen. 
Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina has 
challenged his authority to act and speak. 
The price administrator himself has re- 
peatedly admitted he lacked effective weap- 
ons for backing up his edicts. As a result, 
he has been conferring with Administra- 
tion leaders the past several weeks over a 
move to put the necessary authority into 
a bill that could be eased through without 
too wearing a battle with his Congressional 
opponents. 

Last week President Roosevelt started 
this legislation on its way with a special 
message to Congress in which he declared: 
“Ve face inflation unless we act decisively 
and without delay.” Pointing out that in- 
flation would slow up defense production, 
stimulate hoarding, increase the govern- 
ment’s armament costs, and foment strikes 
by stirring up demands for higher wages, 
the President said that current trends of 
prices and the cost of living were “fright- 
eningly similar” to those in 1915, just be- 
fore this country was swept off into the 
Worid War inflation (see chart). He espe- 
cially emphasized that wholesale prices had 


increased 10 per cent since January and as- 
serted that although living costs had risen 
34% per cent in the past three months, a 
near-record rate of advance, they hadn’t 
yet fully reflected the increases in whole- 
sale markets. 

The message praised farsighted busi- 
nessmen for voluntarily holding down 
prices during the first defense year, but 
said that because Henderson’s power was 


_ being challenged, “legislative action can no 


longer prudently be postponed.” According 
to the message, this legislation should em- 
power the President to establish ceilings 
on prices and rents, to purchase and sell 
commodities when necessary to stabilize 
prices, and to set up extensive curbs on in- 
stallment credit. On the big issue of con- 
trolling wages, the President admitted 
“there cannot be price stability if labor 
costs rise abnormally,” but he suggested 
nevertheless that the question of stabilizing 
wages be left to the discretion of labor. 
The Price-Control Bill actually intro- 
duced two days later contained numerous 
concessions to Taft, “Cotton Ed” Smith, 
and other Henderson critics. It specifi- 
cally exempted wages, railroad and _ util- 
ity rates, newspapers, periodicals and 
books, provided for control of rents for 
low-cost dwellings only and these in desig- 
nated defense areas, and contained no curb 
on installment credit. To appease the farm 
bloc it tacitly encouraged a further rise 
instead of curbing the advance in farm 


goods by stipulating that no ceiling could 
be clamped on agricultural products un- 
til they exceeded 110 per cent of parity, 
although other commodities were to be 
pegged around July 29 levels. Since this 
would permit the fiber to reach 18 or 19 
cents a pound and wheat to hit $1.30 a 
bushel or more, compared with around 
17 cents and $1.05 respectively, prevailing 
before the bill was introduced, the wheat 
and cotton markets soared immediately. 
The bill provided penalties of $5,000 or a 


year in prison for violation of the ceilings | 


or other edicts issued under the measure, 
and, in addition, would permit any person 
charged more than a ceiling quotation to 
sue for damages. As a brake on Hender- 
son, it also created a special court of ap- 
peals, consisting of Federal judges selected 
by the Chief Justice of the United States, 
to review all price actions. 

The day after his price message, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt finally took another long- 
discussed step when he created the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, the so-called min- 
istry of economic warfare (Periscope, Feb. 
3; NEwsweEEK, June 9). Headed by Vice 
President Wallace and composed of the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, Navy, 
Agriculture, and Commerce and the At- 
torney General, the new board will coordi- 
nate all government activities in the for- 
eign commerce field affecting defense, such 
as export and import control, preclusive 
buying of commodities in Latin America 
to keep them out of Hitler’s hands, and 
supervision of the black list. 

The board will work through existing 
agencies such as the RFC, the Export 
Control Administration, and Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s division, which last week obtained 
a much-needed name change from the cum- 
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bersome Office of the Coordinator of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations Between 
the American Republics to the simpler Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Significance 


The President’s price-control message 
consists of an admirable diagnosis of the 
dangers inherent in the country’s present 
price trends, but prescribes only an inef- 
fectual remedy: a continuation of ceilings 
upon scattered individual products. This 
system has failed to curb the upward ten- 
dency of markets either in the United 
States or in Great Britain. More impor- 
tant, the unrealistic treatment accorded 
the two chief inflation threats, soaring 
wage rates and farm-goods prices, may 
stimulate rather than curb the price spiral. 
More than 1,097 plants granted wage in- 
creases in June, and there are as yet no 
signs of labor’s voluntarily abandoning de- 
mands for higher pay. The higher cost of 
living is mostly due to the New Deal’s 
farm products, which have advanced 27 





per cent in the past year as a result of the. 


Lend-Lease buying and crop-loan policies, 
compared with only 11 per cent for manu- 
factured goods. However, it is highly 
doubtful that the farm bloc will be sat- 
isfied with the ceiling contained in the 
new bill, even though the measure allows 
for a further sharp dent in consumers’ 
pocketbooks. Some farm leaders are now 
saying cotton should sell for 27 cents a 
pound, compared with 10 a year ago and 
a move to raise the ceiling started on Mon- 
day. Finally, the Administration flatly 
ignores tax, credit, and other essential 
aspects (see Business Tides) of an anti- 
inflation program. 

On the other hand, the creation of the 
Economic Defense Board can be considered 
a sound step toward eliminating conflicts 
among the many Federal agencies and 
Latin-American relations particularly 
should benefit. Much will depend, of 
course, upon whether Wallace moves ag- 
gressively to end interbureau quarreling 
and to obtain consideration of foreign prob- 
lems along with pressing domestic ques- 
tions. Unless he does so, the EDB will 
scarcely rival Britain’s Ministry of Eco- 
nomic. Warfare as a potent defense weapon. 


Silk Shutdown 


After a week of uncertainty, the Ameri- 
can silk industry was told last Friday by 
the OPM that when the existing three- 
week supply of processed silk is used up 
no more raw silk can be processed without 
authorization by the Director of Priorities. 
Fabricators had about a four-month sup- 
ply of raw silk in sight, but the Army and 
Navy declared these stocks représented 
the minimum required during the next two 
years for parachutes and powder bags, al- 
though synthetic and cotton-yarn substi- 
tutes respectively are reported satisfactory 








for each. Unless the Administration decides 
to admit more silk from Japan, most of 
the 175,000 workers in hosiery, necktie, and 
underwear mills may soon be out of work. 
In any case, the order brought the war 
home to the public with a smash by threat- 
ening the supply of silk stockings, the 
American woman’s most characteristic ar- 





Girls prepared for a silk shortage 


ticle of clothing, which is consumed at an 
annual rate of 47,000,000 dozen pairs. 
All last week hosiery sales were heavy 
everywhere as the ladies prepared for the 
worst. Meanwhile, government officials 
anxiously conferred with silk industry and 
labor leaders on plans to seften the eco- 
nomic blow. Saturday night, OPACS set 
price ceilings for raw silk and waste and 
ordered rayon-yarn producers to set aside 
one-tenth of their output and stocks for 
allocation to the silk weavers and knitters. 


. The other major silk*substitute, nylon, al- 


ready accounts for 20 per cent of full-fash- 
ioned hose shipments. Emil Rieve, CIO 
Textile Workers Union head, estimated 
that a 10 per cent expansion of existing 
synthetic-yarn capacity, even now inade- 
quate, would be required to replace silk. 

One possibility is that women may have 
to turn to cotton stockings, though they 
unanimously snubbed a new sheer, mer- 
cerized lisle hose hopefully introduced last 
year. Other rumored developments include 
wide adoption of the collegiate bare-legged 
fad, painting of legs and, to the distress of 
many men, longer skirts. 





Gold-Braid Boom 


Before the war most of the gold braid 
for naval officers’ uniforms came from 
France, some 20,000 yards of the 14-inch 
width alone being used annually. When 


the German occupation last year cut off 
such imports, the Navy Department 
sought to develop a domestic supply. 

Last week the department announced 
that gold braid is now being produced 
here, not only for domestic needs but «iso 
for export, orders having been received, 
likewise for purposes of military adorn- 
ment, from Argentina, Canada, and the 
Netherlands East Indies. Two companies 
are currently engaged in the business, the 
Arnold Manufacturing Co. of Pawtucket, 
R. I., an elastic-yarn firm, which has been 
making the new product for almost six 
months and is now turning out some 2.900 
yards a week, and the Westerhoff Fabrics 
Co., large metallic-cloth weavers, with 
mills at Paterson, N. J., which is just get- 
ting into production, having received a 
$,000- yard sample order from the Navy. 

Numerous technical problems had tc be 
conquered before the new industry could 
get under way, since gold braid is made of 
silk thread wound with wire several times 
finer than a human hair. The wire, con- 
sisting of 90 per cent silver and 8 per cent 
alloy, with a 2 per cent gold coating, is 
drawn to a diameter of 5/10,000 of an inch 
and then flattened by rollers before being 
wrapped around the thread core. About 
$2 worth of gold is used per yard, the fin- 
ished braid selling for $3.25 to $3.50 a 
yard, or about a dollar more than the 
French product, primarily because of high- 
er labor costs here. 

A far bigger market for the new indus- 
try is the cheaper trimming, also formerly 
imported, called gilt braid, with an in- 
finitesimal quantity of gold plated on a 
copper or white metal base. It is used for 
elevator operators’ and movie ushers’ uni- 
forms and as a decoration on women’s 
elothing and accessories, but is unsuitable 
for naval use because it tarnishes in sea 
air. 





Vick Expansion 


Before the outbreak of war in Europe. 
the Vick Chemical Co. sold 15 per cent of 
its products in 75 foreign countries and 
was planning extensive expansion in 
France and Scandinavia. When Hitler’s 
armies exploded that idea, the directors of 
the firm decided to try diversification of 
products instead. The first step in this di- 
rection was the purchase last July of 
Vitamins Plus, Inc. 

Vick moved farther away from concet:- 
tration on cold remedies last week when it 
announced the purchase of Prince Matchz- 
belli, Inc., perfume and cosmetics firm 
founded in 1926 by the late Prince Georges 
Matchabelli, refugee Russian diplomat. 

Despite its growth, the Vick firm is sti!l 
controlled by the founder’s family. H. 5. 
Richardson, chairman of the executive 
committee, and Lunsford Richardson Jr., 
chairman of the board, are sons of 1 
North Carolina schoolteacher who used his 
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SMOKE MEANS TROUBLE! 































HERE’S trouble ahead for the fellow who 
smokes where smoking’s not allowed. 


But there may be trouble right now for the 
man who drives a car with a smoking exhaust. 

For smoke from the exhaust of a car is too 
often the sign of excessive engine wear. And 
that means waste of power, gas and oil. 


Act now before your car becomes a waste- 
ful smoker! Change to Insulated Havoline, 
the motor oil especially made to take the 
punishment of today’s efficient, high-speed 
engines. 

Havoline stands up to heat that breaks 
down ordinary oil—gives full protection at 
running temperatures on the hottest days— 
because Havoline is zvsulated. 

It flows freely when cold and lubricates 
at temperatures that make ordinary oils 
sluggish. 

And harmful, carbon-forming impurities 
are removed, thanks to a special distilling 
process. 


For safety and smoother performance, 
change to Insulated Havoline Motor Oil 
now at Texaco and other good dealers 
everywhere. 
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MOTOR Olt fy fot Mone 


~ AT TEXACO DEALERS 






DON’T WAIT UNTIL IT’S TOO LATE! 


Change to Insulated Havoline Motor Oil and 
eliminate excessive engine wear. Remember, 


inefficient lubrication costs motorists millions 





of dollars every year. 





TUNE IN: “MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE”—AIl star radio program every 
Wednesday night, Columbia Broadcasting System, 9:00 E.D.T., 
8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S. T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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Its brass throat voices — each 
sunrise — our will to arm. 

But no less important to our defense is 
~ our skill to arm...mightily but efficiently 
.. without wasting time and money. 


To make the defense program cost less, 
industry, mobilized as never before, is 
searching out every means to increase 
output, maintain quality, yet control costs. 
As a result, far-sighted management is 
discovering the full value of Bristol auto- 
matic controlling and recording instruments. 
For instance— 


Bristol helps make steel faster, better, 
at lower cost 


In Steel, as throughout a// industry, 
Bristol’s instrument engineering has put 
management in control of vital variables. 
One large company can report: 

Bristol increased our furnace output 81.6% 


by engineering for us a coordinated set of 3 
Air-operated Pyromasters and a Process Cycle 
Controller... insuring unvarying flame length 
and consistent, efficient heat input in furnaces 
for bright-annealing steel strip and wire. 


As in Steel, so in Textiles, Power, Oil, 
Foods ...in every major industry today, 
where the American standard of living is 
at stake, Bristol is making the money we 
pay in taxes go farther...and making the 
everyday things of life cost less. 


Memo to taxpayers, stockholders, 
operating and policy-forming executives 


Through Bristol’s instrument engineer- 
ing, entire plant processes have been 
safeguarded and controlled for better 
products, profits and lower prices. If you 
want production to go as planned—safer, 
faster, at lower cost—Bristol engineers 
are available for consultation without 
charge or obligation. The Bristol Com- 
pany, 106 Bristol Road, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. The Bristol:Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Bristol’s Instrument 
Co., Ltd., London, N.W. 10, England. 


Makes the Everyday Things of Life Cost Less 
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savings in 1880 to start a small drugstore. 
The elder Richardson soon decided to de- 
vote his entire time to the promotion of 
home remedies, which he had developed 
and trade-marked with his brother-in-law’s 
name. Last year more than 53,000,000 
packages of Vicks chest salve (VapoRub) , 
nose and throat drops (Va-tro-nol), and 
cough drops were purchased by the na- 
tion’s snivelers, producing an $11,405,384 
sales volume for the company. 
Responsibility for sales and production 
at the plants at Greensboro, N.C., and 
Philadelphia rest with the 53-year-old 
president, W. Y. Preyer, who, in a quarter 
of « century, has held almost every job 
froni laboratory assistant to executive. 


-> 





Thyssen Cache 


The New York Herald Tribune last week 
revealed that Fritz Thyssen, German in- 
dustralist whose financial backing helped 
bring Hitler to power, has cached some 
$3,000,000 in this country. 

The story begins in 1924, when the Thys- 
sen-controlled Bank voor Handel en 
Scheepvaart of Rotterdam set up in New 
York the $400,000 Union Banking Corp. 
to supervise a few local shipping and trad- 
ing interests of the wealthy steel master. 
As a routine matter of international bank- 
ing courtesy, some members of the private 
banking firm of Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co. consented to serve as directors, al- 
though the American house had no finan- 


_ cial interest involved. 


These are the known facts about Union 
Banking: Besides European associates of 
Thyssen, the directors include E. Roland 
Harriman, Ray Morris, Prescott S. Bush, 
and H. D. Pennington, all of Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman. Union Banking’s only de- 
positor now is. Bank voor Handel en 
Scheepvaart, owner of its stock, and its 
total assets of $3,100,000 are 98 per cent 
cash in various New York banks. 

The assets of Union Banking and its al- 
lied enterprises are, of course, frozen. But 
no one knows whether Thyssen, who fled 
Germany in 1939 after futilely protesting 
Hitler’s war moves, is the true owner or 
merely a Nazi agent for the treasure buried 
on Wall Street. Brought back to Germany 
from France earlier this year, Thyssen is 
supposed to be in a sanatorium there but 
actually no one is sure whether he is alive 
or dead. One persistent rumor holds that 
the nest egg really belongs to Baron Hen- 
rich von Thyssen, a brother of the indus- 
trialist who has long lived outside Ger- 
many. 

Last January the American directors of 
Union Banking asked the New York State 
Superintendent of Banks William R. White 
whether or not they should resign. Ex- 
pressing his confidence in them, White re- 
plied he “would be gratified” if they could 
find it possible to remain on the board 
“during this period of uncertainty.” 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


RCA’s new tone arm plays both sides of the record without turning 


Double Play on Wax 


The RCA Manufacturing Co. announced 
a new phonograph-record changer, called 
“the Magic Brain,” that plays both sides 
of a record without turning it over. In- 
vented by B. R. Carson, RCA Victor de- 
sign engineer, it has a turntable no bigger 
than the label in the center of the disk and 
two tone arms, one playing on the top side 
of the record in the ordinary manner, and 
the other then picking up the sound from 
the under surface with the turntable re- 
volving in reverse. Installed in a 1942 Vic- 
trola selling for around $425, the mecha- 
nism will play a stack of fifteen records in 
various sequences without the aid of hu- 
man hands. 





Shortage Squeeze 


Eastern Gas Curb Instituted; 
Rubber Allotments Sharply Cut 


The growing pressure of defense needs 
last week intensified shortages in a wide 
variety of industries, causing some incon- 
venience to consumers and foreshadowing 
much more: 


{ Petroleum Coordinator Ickes asked all 
filling stations along the Atlantic Seaboard 
to shut down their gasoline pumps every 
night from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m., effective Aug. 
3, except for sales to buses, trucks, and 
taxis, in order to relieve the bottleneck 
caused by the transfer of tankers to Brit- 
ain. The action wasn’t expected in itself 
to bring about much of a cut in consump- 


tion, nor did it, since on the first day con- 
siderably more gasoline was sold in day- 
light hours than usual. However, it was in- 
tended to impress upon the public the 
drastic need for curtailment, with the-prob- 
ability of rationing to follow if insufficient 
savings were effected. 

As the shutdown period started most 
stations complied with Ickes’ request, al- 
though there were some unrestricted night 
sales in Charlotte, N. C., New York City, 
and elsewhere, due to competition and the - 
fear that complete compliance might throw 
thousands of men out of work. Mean- 
while, in Canada the government ruled 
that the recently announced ban on gas 
sales at night wouldn’t apply to American 
tourists. 


{ President Eugene G. Grace of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. warned that lack of scrap 
and of pig iron may prevent the steel in- 
dustry from maintaining its present pro- 
duction rate. To meet the situation the 
OPM launched a campaign in Ohio, later 
to be extended to the rest of the country, 
for the scrapping of old cars parked in auto 
graveyards and the marketing of worn-out 
machinery and waste metal lying about 
farmyards and in small factories. At the 
same time pig iron was placed under full 
rationing control to assure an adequate 
supply for defense needs. 


"Director of Priorities Stettinius an- 
nounced a program for providing enough 
aluminum to supply maintenance and re- 
pair parts for existing radios while forcing 
a sharp cut in the number of new sets 
manufactured. He added that in future 
months the radio industry’s allotment of 








COPYRIGHT 1941—-JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


SAFETY—A PRODUCER OF QUALITY IN J&L STEEL 


Observance and enforcement of safe work, methods —as well as skill and research—contribute to quality 


control of Jones & Laughlin steel for manufacturers making domestic or defense products 


“As we stand here looking into that 

huge ladle filled to the brim with 

150 tons of bubbling, molten steel, 

you might feel that the men work- 

ing there on the pouring platform, 

teeming that steel into waiting ingot 
molds, are in great danger. Yet, you notice they go 
about their work with a natural stride and a freedom 
from fear that is not born of bravado but of the 
knowledge that they are actually safer while work- 
ing here, or anywhere in our mills, than they are 
outside on the streets, or away on vacation, or even 
in their homes. 


“Our management has long recognized that a safe 
worker is a better worker; that peace of mind increases 
skill, permits men to concentrate on doing essential 
work and doing it well—that safety contributes as much 
to maintaining controlled quality in JaL steel as do 
scientific research, metallurgical inspection, and the skill 
and experience of men and management. 

“Safety here at JaL is more than instinctive watch- 
fulness, obedience to fundamental rules of carefulness, 
the wearing of proper clothes and equipment in the 
face of high temperatures, and alert caution around 
heavy overhead loads and fast-moving operations. With 
us safety is a positive force in production that begins 















































“...the men working there... are actually 
safer than they are on the streets, oraway 
on vacation, or even in their homes.” 




























FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


on the drawing-boards in our engineering department where every building, 
every crane, every piece of machinery and equipment is designed with 
safety a prime consideration. 

“Safety has its genesis in our mines where the iron ore and the coal are 
mined, and in our quarries where the limestone is blasted out of the hills. It 
follows through in the transport of these raw materials by our Great Lakes 
steamers, our river towboats and barges, and our railroads. Safety moves 
on with these raw materials as they are reduced to sparking, molten iron 
in the blast furnaces; as the iron is converted into white-hot, fluid steel; 
as the steel ingots are cast, and as they are rolled and finished into prod- 
ucts of a thousand shapes and sizes, which enhance the safety and con- 
venience of our daily lives and add mighty strength to the first line of 
defense in the protection of our liberties.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 









JxL— PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 














SAFETY FIRST 


Off-the-job accident deaths among work- 
ers in all industry are approximately half 
again as great as work-accidents even when 
consideration is given to the fact that worker 
is exposed to work-accidents only one third 
of day, sleeps about another third. Motor- 
vehicles account for three fifths of away- 
from-work deaths, while falls, drowning, 
burns and firearms account for remainder. 
As steel is one of safest industries, workers in 
steel mills are safer at work than average. 


Fourth safest industry is steel, with ranking 
in 1939 almost 50 percent better than aver- 
age in 29 other representative industries, 
according to latest data of the National Safety 
Council. Exceeded only by tobacco, cement 
and printing industries, this safety record 
reflects intensive safety programs carried on 
by steel industry, which pioneered in pro- 
moting industrial safety. Accidents have not 
only been reduced in frequency but much 
has been done to reduce their severity. 


Playgrounds would not be able to provide so 
much safe equipment for children to use 
in building strong bodies, but for steel pipe. 
Nearly every piece of approved playground 
equipment today embodies steel pipe as an 
integral part. Steel in other forms likewise 
contributes to organized and directed play, 
not only of children, but of adults too. 


Over-driving headlights is a common fault 
of motorists, according to safety engineers, 
whose suggestion is to keep down speed at 
night as if there were a “dead end” stop at 
the limit of the headlights. 


Gumdrops for steel workers—and they’re 
no sissies—also salt tablets and cool water is 
steel industry’s method of avoiding heat ex- 
haustion in mills and furnaces during hot 
weather. Sugar renews depleted energy. Salt 
and water restore losses of those elements 
from the body by perspiration. Huge fans 
are also operated at especially hot places. 


Safer than at home were 1,200 J&L work- 
men in Seamless Tube Department where a 
record was recently established of 28 million 
man-hours of work without a fatal accident, 
covering a period of 12 years, 8 months. In 
the same interval 12 of these men met death 
by accident outside the mills, 2 of them in 
their own homes. Many fine safety records 
have been hung up by J&L workmen eager 
to have their particular department and mill 
cited for safety excellence. Records of 
500,000 man-hours without lost-time acci- 
dents are not uncommon and are boasted of 
by the men contributing to their achieve- 
ment. 


Coal mine safety citation was awarded by 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association (named 
for first director U. S. Bureau of Mines) to 
J&L Vesta Mine No. 5 “for operating 
without a fatality from February 12, 1937 
to July 18, 1940 (41 months) employing 
an average force of g00 men, working 
6,513,732 man-hours, and _ producing 
4,209,600 tons of coal,” 
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aluminum would be pared further. Stet- 
tinius also clamped down on the rubber 
industry, setting allowable consumption of 
rubber for August some 28 per cent below 
the June figure. The Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association thereupon announced that 
its members would discontinue making 
colored galoshes. 


q Inability to obtain steel for passenger 
cars prompted the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads to ask its members to con- 
sider eliminating lightly patronized and 
duplicate services. At the same time, the 
National Association of Band Instrument 
Manufacturers, meeting in New York, re- 
ported that production of some low-priced 
instruments was being abandoned because 
of lack of metals. 


q Among individual companies, Remington 
Rand, Inc., announced the discontinuance 
of some steel filing cabinets and student- 
‘model typewriters to conserve raw ma- 
terials for defense, and Talon, Inc., effective 
Aug. 10, is reducing production of slide 
fasteners for civilian purposes by 25 per- 
cent. 





Profit Picture 


First-Half Gains Hold Up Well 
Despite Heavy Tax Deductions 


Looking over 360 leading companies, the 
National City Bank reported last week 
that first-half profits averaged 20 per cent 
better than last year. In the case of 135 
firms revealing details about their tax re- 
serves, the heavy increase in deductions for 
levies during the 1941 period, including 
allowances for the pending increase in 
rates, wiped out 76 per cent of the gain 
in net before taxes. Quarterly figures is- 
sued by 290 companies showed a small 
counterseasonal decline in profits from the 
first to the June quarter of this year, re- 
flecting higher costs particularly in the 
tax division. 

These trends were highlighted by re- 
ports covering 1941 above-capacity oper- 
ations of the two largest steel companies. 
United States Steel’s second quarter net 
of $24,814,751 was up 29 per cent from 
last year but 33 per cent down from the 
previous quarter. However, in spite of 
higher materials costs and an 11 per cent 
wage boost on April 1, the June quarter 
income before taxes was 31 per cent ahead 
of the same figure for the first quarter. 
For the whole first half, Big Steel showed 
an impressive $61,374,746 net, up 69 per 
cent from 1940, while Bethlehem Steel’s 
first-half profit of $16,087,485 was 26 per 
cent down from last year. Charging off 
$17,630,000 for income taxes in the second 
quarter alone, Bethlehem reserved for all 
tax collectors 69 per cent of its first half 
income before taxes, while United States 
Steel set aside 55 per cent. 

















So far relatively immune to the excess- 
profits taxes, the Class I railroads re- 
ported first-half earnings, before fixed 
charges, of $433,538,408 for a healthy gain 
of 76 per cent over last year. Among the 
companies handicapped by stable volume 
in a period of rising costs were Standard 
Brands, whose first-half net of $4,342,225 
was 9 per cent off from last year, and Gen- 
eral Mills, which reported a net for the 
year ended May 31 of $5,251,733, as com- 
pared with $5,639,274 a year ago. First- 
half profits scored by other major com- 
panies included: B. F. Goodrich, $6,646,033, 
up 478 per cent; United States Rubber, 
$6,203,314 up 47 per cent; Westinghouse 
Electric, $11,568,401, up 18 per cent; 
American Radiator, $3,271,009, up 113 per 
cent; Radio Corp. of America, $5,306,494, 
up 66 per cent, and Coca-Cola, $16,007,- 
511, up 7 per cent. All of these companies 
deducted reserves for the proposed tax 
increases. 


Significance 





Current earnings figures are on the 
whole impressive evidence of the efficiency 
of American management in being able to 
absorb rising costs of raw materials, wage 
boosts, and stiff taxes without upsetting 
the level of finished-goods prices. But with 
industry operating near capacity now, 
further added charges against earnings 
must result in declining profits unless 
prices are raised. In view of President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that excess-profits 
tax proposals are still inadequate and, since 
materials shortages may soon restrict sales 
in many consumer lines, there is small 
assurance that present earnings rates can 
be maintained through 1941 as a whole. 


NEWSWEEK 


Aviation Notes 


AIRLINE EquipMEnt: Following the ex- 
ample of American Airlines in droppins 
one of its flights, Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc., last week discontinued a 
daily round trip between Cincinnati and 
New York because of the equipment short- 
age created by the recent transfer of trans- 
port planes to Britain. A similar step was 
taken by Trans-Canada Air Lines, which, 
with two of its planes requisitioned by the 
Canadian Government for war use, sus- 
pended a round-trip schedule between 
Windsor and Toronto. 

Meanwhile, airlines in the United 
States, seeking to prove the importance of 
air transportation to defense, began a sur- 
vey during the week ending Aug. 7 in 
which all their passengers were asked tlie 
reasons why they were traveling by air. 
The companies’ fears of a further draft 
on their equipment were fanned by a Wall 
Street Journal story predicting that they 
would be called on immediately to deliver 
twelve more Douglas DC-3s to Britain, 
plus 35 similar craft to China in the near 
future, and at a later date give up an- 
other 35 planes for Latin-American serv- 
ice, but Washington officials refused to 
confirm this. 


More Fuicuts: Reflecting increased 
transpacific traffic in connection with the 
defense program, Pan American Airways 
System, effective Aug. 10, is doubling its 
service between California and Hawaii 
from three round trips every two weeks to 
three each week. The company also an- 
nounced another daily Clipper flight, be- 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Newsweek chart 


Jobs: The Department of Labor announced last week that nonagri- 
cultural employment increased by 484,000 in June to a record 38,790,000. 








It’s Patriotic 
To Be An Economical Driver! 


Many car owners are keeping their 
cars longer than they ever kept cars 
before. Automobiles are machines and 
when vital parts become worn, im- 
paired performance results. Worn pis- 
ton rings, for instance, waste gasoline 
and oil because they reduce power and 
mileage. Oil products are essentials of 
national defense. It’s patriotic and 
thrifty to make every gallon of gasoline 


and every quart of oil do their full 


You can have your motor recondi- 
tioned to make it run economically 
and efficiently. There’s an expert re- 
pairman in your community who has 
genuine McQuay-Norris parts that 
are specially made for your particular 
make and model of car. He’s doing 
his part in national defense by help- 
ing to keep the nation’s cars, trucks 
and tractors rolling. He will take 


good care of your car and when the 





job without waste. The elimi- 
nation of waste is conservation. 
The economical driver increases 


mileage without increasing con- 





Jor CARS © TRUCKS 


sumption. That is good for all. aRALIORS 





time comes for new parts, you 
will know that they have been 
made for your car by the na- 


tion’s most experienced manu- 





facturer of replacement parts. 





McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PISTON RINGS~- PISTONS: PINS+ VALVES+: BEARINGS+>SLEEVES+ PUMP PARTS 
BOLTS - BUSHINGS - SILENT-U SHACKLES + WHEEL SUSPENSION PARTS 











» SHIP BY 





To Speed DEFENSE Production! 


Save priceless production time by Air 
Express delivery of tools, dies, vital 
materials, machine parts, etc. Most all 
industrial centers are only oxrs apart 
by three-mile-a-minute Air Express; 
cities 2500 miles away, overnight! Prac- 
tically anything, large or small, light 
or heavy, that fits in a plane can be 
shipped. It’s not expensive, either. 


Special Pick-up—Special Delivery 
included at no extra cost within regular 
Railway Express Agency vehicle limits in 
all U. S. cities and principal towns. 


Look How Little It Costs! 


Typical rates by Air Miles: Minimum $1.00 
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BUSINESS TIDES 











Miles | 1lb. | 3 Ibs. | 5 Ibs. | 10 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. 





200 | $1.00 | $1.04 | $1.12 | $1.32 $2.00 
500 1.00 1.28 1.60 2.40 5.00 
1000 1.00 1.68 2.40 4.20 10.00 
3000 1.00 2.88 4.80 9.60 24.00 




















Proportionately low rates for off - airline 
points, reached by combined air-rail service 
Ask now for time-table listing domestic 
and foreign rates, time, etc. For service 

and general information call... 


AIR EXPRESS 
Division of 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


FASTEST WAY MEANS 




















Roundup of Inflation Possibilities 


by RALPH ROBEY 


With the introduction of the Tax 
and Price-Convrol Bills in Congress last 
week the Administration’s program for 
the prevention of inflation is revealed in 
full detail. In its entirety the program 
consists of these two measures, plus the 
sale of Defense Savings Bonds, and the 
fixing of priorities for commodities of 
which there is a shortage. 

The question is whether such a pro- 
gram can and will be adequate to pre- 
vent inflation in this country. Prelim- 
inary to answering this question it is 
worth-while to review once again what 
the situation is at present. Here are 
some of the more important facts: 

1—Last week the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale prices— 
an index which is so all-inclusive that 
scarcely anything less than an economic 
earthquake can make it move—ad- 
vanced to the highest level in eleven 
years, and the advance, as compared 
with the preceding week, was at the 
rate of more than 25 per cent a year. 

2—The volume of loans and discounts 
of our commercial banks has increased 
in 42 out of the past 43 weeks, a record 
for which there is no parallel in banking 
statistics. 

3—Unemployment today is at the 
lowest level since 1929, or that is, we 
are virtually at “full employment.” 

4—Wage rates are the highest in 
history, and are still going up. 

5—Agricultural income is the highest 
since 1929, and benefit payments to the 
farmers this year will be the largest in 
the history of the New Deal. 

6—Government expenditures during 
July averaged more than $50,000,000 a 
day, as against some $27,000,000 in July 
of last year. 

7—Business is continuing to spend 
enormous sums—exact figures are not 
available—for the erection of plants 
and the purchase of equipment and in- 
ventories. 

8—Administration spokesmen con- 
tinue to issue statements that could 
scarcely be better designed to frighten 
business and the public into buying 
more than necessary for current needs. 


So much for the factual evidence 
on the danger of inflation. Now con- 
sider the Administration’s program for 
handling the problem. Here are the 
pertinent facts on it: 


1—As to Defense Savings Bonds: In 
the three months since these were put 
on the market the total sales of Series 
E, which are the little bonds designed 
to appeal to the general public, have 
been only $350,000,000—an amount 
which, in relation to the volume of pur- 
chasing power in this country, is utter- 
ly insignificant. 

2—As to priorities: After fifteen 
months of defense effort we still have no 
centralized organization with adequate 
authority to formulate a broad plan for 
the establishment of priorities. In con- 
sequence industry is kept in a state of 
turmoil and confusion. 

3—As to the Tax Bill: The bill as 
just introduced in the House places by 
far the largest part of the additional 
tax burden upon business and the up- 
per 5 per cent income group of the na- 
tion. The great bulk of purchasing 
power being paid out in the form of in- 
creased wages goes untouched except 
for a few mild excise levies. The bill, in 
other words, is a tax upon potential sav- 
ings and productivity, rather than a tax 
upon purchasing power and consump- 
tion. 

4—As to the Price-Control Bill: By 
excluding wages and placing the poten- 
tial ceiling that may be fixed for agri- 
cultural prices at an inflationary level— 
that is, 110 per cent of parity—the bill 
as introduced in Congress will be much 
like trying to stop the flow of water by 
building a dam halfway across a river. 
The measure will be a hindrance rather 
than a help in the prevention of infla- 
tion. 


It is unpleasant to have to draw 
the conclusion that obviously is indi- 
cated by these facts. But there is no al- 
ternative. The Administration’s pro- 
gram as it now stands will not protect 
this country from inflation. If we are 
to have such protection the Defense 
Savings Bond program must be over- 
hauled to make the obligations more 
attractive to the general public, a cen- 
tralized crganization must be estab- 
lished for handling the defense program, 
the Tax Bill must be broadened to 
cover the income of those in the lower 
brackets, and the price-control measure 
must be made all-inclusive. Anything 
less than this is by and large just so 
much wasted effort. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
ginning Aug. 1, between Miami and Ha- 
yana, raising the total to four round trips 
a day. By the latter increase, Pan Amer- 
ican provides facilities for 5,000 travelers 
monthly between Miami and Havana, 40 
per cent more than last summer. 





Week in Business 


Joint Return: In the midst of debate 
over the $3,206,000,000 Tax Bill in the 
House, President Roosevelt formally re- 
quested the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to eliminate the controversial joint 
hushand-wife income-tax return provision 
from the measure. The committee dis- 
carded the suggestion, but on Monday aft- 
ernoon the House repudiated its committee 
and eliminated the joint-return clause, 
which was bitterly opposed by women’s 
organizations and church groups, and had 
been expected to yield $323,000,000. This 
was the only change made by the House 
before it sent the record bill on to the 
Senate. 


Tax Certiricates: To ease the blow of 
meeting the increased taxes proposed for 
the coming year, the Treasury Depart- 
ment placed on sale two series of tax an- 
ticipation certificates. Unlike the Baby 
Bonds which are sold on a discount basis, 
the tax certificates are sold at par plus 
accrued interest. Series A, available in 
denominations of $25, $50, and $100, earns 
19 per cent interest; Series B, designed 
for larger taxpayers, comes in units of 
$100, $500, $1,000, $10,000, and $100,000 
and bears 0.48 per cent interest. The notes 
can be purchased at Federal Reserve 
banks or through local banks for use in 
payment of income taxes only, may not 
be used as collateral, but can be redeemed 
for cash with loss of interest. 


Business Notes: Gov. M. M. Neely of 
West Virginia dedicated a new $3,000,000 
fluorescent lamp works of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., at 
Fairmont, W. Va., 
which will eventually 
employ more than 
1,000 persons and turn 
out 50,000 lamps a day 
... Canadian Minister 
of Munitions and Sup- 
ply C. D. Howe an- 
nounced compulsory 
curtailment of pas- 
senger-car output in Canada to some 
44 per cent of 1940 production ... The 
work-clothes trade reported that, as a re- 
sult of rising employment, overalls, work 
shirts, and heavy gloves were virtually 
unobtainable from manufacturers for near- 
term delivery . . . With the permission of 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson, the 
tire industry raised wholesale prices of 
tires and tubes by 5 per cent and retail 
quotations by 2.4 per cent. 
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DEFENSE STEPS UP 


hed 


..eand HEWITT helps to quench it 


Tending bar to industry's mounting “thirst” for 
petroleum, chemical and many other liquid prod- 

ucts has been a full-time job at HEWITT for many 
years. Some of these “drinks” would soon destroy 
ordinary types of hose. To help serve them up with 
‘more speed and at less cost to the nation's indus- 

; trial plants, HEWITT continues its leadership in 
. developing lighter, stronger, longer-wearing hose 
constructions and new rubber compounds, both 
5 synthetic and non-synthetic. For details that may 
“help you to reduce costs, or speed operations, 
see your HEWITT distributor: listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under “Rubber Goods” or 


# 


: Belting.” Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 














Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 


HOSE « CONVEYOR AND TRANSMI SION BELTS » PACKING 
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Boyhood Dream Comes True for 7-to-1 Underdog 
as Freddie Cochrane Lifts Crown From Zivic 


When Mickey Walker copped the wel- 
terweight crown from Jack Britton in 1922 
and brought it back to Elizabeth, N.J., 
there was no greater idolater among his 
home-town admirers than Freddie Coch- 
rane, a ‘%-year-old machinist’s son. The 
youngster was Irish too, and a neighbor of 
the champion as well, living just eight 
doors away on Bond Street. In his red- 
thatched head, the kid hatclred the idea to 
become champion himself some day. 

But execution proved harder than plan- 
ning when Cochrane donned the gloves 
eleven years later. Despite his Irish flair 
for fight, he was no ball of fire. He mud- 
died through eight mediocre years, losing 
25 fights without getting out of the mi- 
nors. The largest blot on his escutcheon 
was five losses to Tippy Larkin, who was 
beaten by Bummy Davis, who in turn was 
recently thoroughly trounced by the wel- 
terweight champion, Fritzie Zivic (NEws- 
WEEK, July 14). 

After the Davis blood-letting, Zivic 
agreed to meet the threatless contender 
from Elizabeth for a fifteen-round cham- 
pionship bout to fill in a gap in his boxing 
schedule. The match seemed so lackluster 
that only 8,716 customers paid to enter 
Ruppert Stadium, Newark, N.J., July 29, 
for the expected slaughter of the 7-to-1 
underdog. 

To the in-and-outer, however, the title 
shot was a chance in a lifetime. The 
5-foot-5 Cochrane seized his opportunity 
by setting a sizzling pace to force the 
fight. Battering away with steady if not 
so deadly punches, the determined chal- 
lenger swarmed all over the 28-year-old 
champion, who rallied in the closing stan- 
zas when he realized his title was toppling. 
But the game Celt took everything Zivic 
had to offer, swapped blow for blow, and 
snatched the decision and the title. 

Cochrane boasted: “There’s one guy I 
can lick anytime!” Although he is scheduled 
to give Zivic a return in 60 days, Cochrane 
may never prove his point. He is classified 
1-A in the draft, and the Army may have 
other plans. 

The new champion, like his fellow New 
Jerseyite, Tony Galento is an innkeeper, 
operating the Rickey Club in Hillside, 
N.J. He nearly quit the ring in 1937 be- 
cause of his consistency in losing. Now 26 
years old, Cochrane lives with his parents, 
and helps pave the way for his older broth- 
er, Bill, through medical school. 


¥ The night following the Zivic-Cochrane 
go, another shortender, at 7-5, whipped a 
champion, but didn’t win a title. Georgie 
Abrams, boxing instructor in the United 
States Naval Reserve, taught Billy Soose, 


middleweight king, a thing or two about 
in-fighting in a ten-round, over-the-weight, 
nontitle bout at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. Abrams, whose middle 
name is Freedom in honor of his birthday, 
Nov. 11, 1918, showed no pacifist ten- 
dencies. Aggressively crowding the cham- 
pion and tying up his sharpshooting left 
hand, the boatswain’s mate, who had beat- 
en Billy twice before, made it three straight, 
and should have gained permanent posses- 
sion of Soose. However, Promoter Mike 
Jacobs announced that Ken Overlin 
Abrams’ stablemate who lost the 160- 
pound crown to Soose last May, will get 
the title try instead. 





Tough Luck at Ipswich 


Ipswich Bay, formed by the arm of Cape 
Ann in Essex County in Northern Massa- 
chusetts, is one of the best tuna-fishing 
spots on the Atlantic. It was in Ipswich 
waters last year that Dr. John B. Ver- 
naglia, Medford, Mass., surgeon, hooked a 
bluefin on a 54-thread line, battled it for 
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3 hours 15 minutes, and finally boated an 
all-tackle world’s record of 927 pounds. 

Last week, as the first annual Massze- 
chusetts State Tuna Tournament opened 
over the same Ipswich Bay course, Dr. 
Vernaglia had no such luck. He not only 
failed to get a fish, but he didn’t have a 
tale about the one that got away. And the 
109 other entries also were down on their 
luck. 

On opening day, July 28, rain hampered 
the angling. Tony Farrell of Albany, N. Y., 
who asked for and received pennant No. 13 
to fly from his boat, came in with a 136- 
pound catch. He felt sheepish about his 
midget, calling it a “minnow,” but he 
perked up when he discovered it was the 
only catch of the day. The tuna were just 
as elusive during the next 48 hours, with 
one fish a day brought in by the 48 ex- 
ploring boats. After a “No Fishing Day” 
because of bad weather, luck picked up on 
the final outing, Aug. 1. Some twenty fish- 
ermen had strikes, with seven of them reel- 
ing in their quarry. 

Henry W. Ryan, president of the New 
York Athletic Club anglers, won the silver 
Gov. Leverett Saltonstall Trophy, and the 
first grand prize of rod, reel, and line for 
the largest fish of the four-day tourney—a 
565-pounder. Edward Dutton of Chatham, 
Mass., received equipment for the second 
largest catch, weighing 551 pounds, while 
the superstitious Farrell was awarded two 








Acme 
Up a Tree: This super-special, caddy-balanced wrap-around was 
dreamed up by a news photographer for a gag publicity shot. Tommy 
Goodwin, New York amateur playing in the Briar Hills Invitation at 
Briarclifi Manor, N.Y., last week, obliged, then met real tree trouble. He 


lost the match-play final to Chester Birch on the 19th hole. 
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BEAVERBROOK 





Lord Beaverbrook, “busiest man in England’, Minister of Supply in the British War 
Cabinet, pauses in his grim business to give us the challenge: WE MUST FIGHT! 









Here are 268 explosive words! 
Does Beaverbrook put oil or water on the fire ? 
Isolationists will scream —’‘Who says WE MUST FIGHT?“ 


Interviewing big men who “won't talk”, and 


Interventionists will shout —’“‘Common Sense says printing world-rocking secrets which “can't be 

WE MUST FIGHT!’ told” is a habit with “America’s great ALl- 
FAMILY Magazine”—so much so that its ap- 

Read Beaverbrook says WE MUST FIGHT! — cabled direct from London — presses stopped pearance, once a month, has become an antici- 
—in the September issue of The AMERICAN Magazine—on the newsstands NOW! pated national event for millions of Americans. 


~= 


In the current September American Magazine you'll find... JR Fiendish new methods and destructive devices 
of organized spies and saboteurs described for the first time by F. B. 1.’s J. Edgar Hoover. Cafe Society 
torn to shreds le Sinclair Lewis’ fiction. 3 Gibraltar, the ““‘Hot Rock’‘, taken by a gal who says the 


Germans CAN’T take it. - Murder in a swell ““whodunit’”’ mystery novel. "i Romance. gs Pathos. 
ty 


ye And thrills in a dozen pieces of Fiction, both Short and Long. G Mal Interesting Oddities by the 
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score. R Cartoons loaded with laughs. f Pictures of interesting people. 4 56 Features in... 
ss eK a 
4 ie CIRCULATION OVER 2,300,000 
5 Over 100,000 more Americans dropped quarters on THE * 
| dealer counters for the July AMERICAN Magazine than 
t for June. Get your September AMERICAN Magazine... 
J 


OUT NOW! 





THE NATION’S ALL-FAMILY MAGAZINE 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY » 720 STATLER OFFICE BLDG., BOSTON + GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT © 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO + 235 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Waiting for Connie 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I quote from a recent effusion of 
the poet Gilhooley, the sweet singer of 
North Philadelphia: 


They’re coming back, 
They’re coming back 
To win one more for Connie Mack. 


The poet is speaking of the Philadel- 
phia Athletics, and there seems to be 
no doubt that Mr. Mack, the lean and 
ancient genius of the Athletic ball club, 
has at last laid the groundwork for one 
of those fine teams that Philadelphia 
expects him to supply once in every 
generation or so. 

Mr. Mack spans the generations like 
a fragile footbridge over a_ broad 
chasm. The timeless flavor of his policy 
is a rebuke to impatient churls in 
Brooklyn, St. Louis, and elsewhere, who 
can hardly wait till next year. Phila- 
delphia is willing to wait fifteen or twen- 
ty years for Mr. Mack; which is just as 
well, since Mr. Mack is not in a hurry 
and never has been. 

“I think this team has the makings 
of a pennant winner, all right,” he was 
saying to your operative a few weeks 


0. 

“Next year, Mr. Mack?” 

“Oh, probably not next year.” 
Mr. Mack seemed to deprecate this 
suggestion of urgency. Going on 79, 
he regards time as his oyster. “The 
Yankees are still strong. Not next 
year, probably, but pretty soon, pret- 
ty soon.” 

A manager in St. Louis would give 
his right arm to be able to speak so 
calmly of the not immediate future. 
The Cardinals have won five pennants 
in the last fifteen years, during which 
time a matter of seven managers went 
to the guillotine. Mr. Mack has man- 
aged one team in the American League 
for 40 years. Of course, Mr. Mack is, 
so to speak, his own employer. 


He won pennants for Philadelphia 
at the turn of the century, and in 1905, 
when Mathewson shut him out three 
times in the World Series. Mr. Mack 
was a hotheaded youth in his 40s. He 
could hardly wait five years to win 
again, and 1910 found him launching a 
new pennant sequence. But here his 
ideas began to change. He learned to 
question the value of haste. By 1914, 
when he broke up his second great team 
and scattered it to the four corners of 





Wide World 
Connie Mack: 40 years a manager 


the earth, he was a complete philos- 
opher. 

Perhaps it was the season of 1912 
which mellowed him. 

“We won in 1910 and 1911,” he says, 
“and in 1912 we were at our best—but 
we lost. Then we won again in 1913 
and 1914. There is some truth in the 
story that the 1914 team was broken up 
because we needed money, but there 
was more to it than that. I knew by 
then that we had a team that was too 
tired of winning to want to win again— 
just like in 1912. They were good for 
more baseball, but not together. So I 
broke them up and went to work on an- 
other.” 


It was one of the most leisurely 
construction jobs since the time of the 
Tower of Babel. The Athletics wal- 
lowed in the cellar for years, and fifteen 
seasons passed before the team of Foxx, 
Simmons, Grove, Earnshaw, Dykes, and 
Cochrane carried Mr. Mack’s colors to 
the top of the pole again. 

That team was not a spontaneous 
phenomenon. You could see it coming. 
The Athletics rose slowly, from fifth to 
third to second with the passing sea- 
sons. Mr. Mack was no more in a hurry 
then than he is now, with a new team 
on the rise. The new team is marching 
slowly—but marching. ! 

Chapman, Johnson, Moses, Siebert, 
McCoy, Brancato, Suder, Hayes, Bab- 
ich, Knott, Ferrick, Marchildon; maybe 
those are the great Athletics of 1945. 
Some of them, like Johnson, Babich, 
and Knott, may be missing by then, but 
the nucleus is there. 


Will Mr. Mack be there too? No one 


is more certain of it than Mr. Mack 
himself. He was never in a hurry, and 
time, like Philadelphia, will have to 
wait for him. 
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prizes; the Tarr and Wilkinson Trophy and 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Trophy, 
His 136-pounder was the tourney’s first 
catch, and the largest taken on a 24-thread 
line. 

As expected, hard-luck stories cropped 
up. Larry Zais of Fall River, Mass., got his 
hook into a 500-pounder on the first day 
out, but broke his new rod above the reel, 
He brought the tuna to gaff in 40 minutes 
with reel alone, even though the broken 
rod disqualified the catch. Elmer Richard- 
son of Danvers, Mass., brought in the 
largest fish of the week, which weighed 30 
pounds more than the grand-prize winner, 
but he caught it on the tourney’s ofiday 
when hauls didn’t count. 





Sport Squibs 

BaseBaLi: Mickey Welch started in pro 
ball in 1877, and hurled his way through 
the Poughkeepsie, Auburn, and Holyoke 
clubs in three years to make the majors in 
1880 with the Troy Haymakers of the 
original National League. When the Troy 
team became the New York Giant club in 
1883, the right-hander stayed on, winning 
more than half the Giant victories for three 
years, and aiding the Giants to their first 
pennant in 1888. He retired in 1892. On 
Wednesday, July 30, five days after Lefty 
Grove scored his 300th major-league vic- 
tory (Newsweek, Aug. 4), Welch, who 
had won 309 games for Troy and New 
York, died at Nashua, N.H., at the age of 
82... The Brooklyn Dodgers acquired 
three players and immediately put them 
to use in the Aug. 1 game with Chicago. 
Johnny Allen, who came from the St. 
Louis Browns, pitched his first Dodger 
victory, 5-4, but was relieved in the sev- 
enth after allowing seven hits. Pitcher Tom 
Drake, fresh from the Nashville Vols, then 
permitted four hits, and was taken out in 
the eighth. Outfielder Tom Tatum, also 
from the Vols, got one hit in three tries, 
but muffed an easy fly. 


Gotr: Ty Cobb and Babe Ruth, each 
of whom had won a round of golf for 
United Service Organizations (NEWSWEEK, 
July 7), played off the rubber match of 
their series in Detroit, Mich., July 29. 
The Georgia Peach, putting accurately, de- 
feated the powerful Bambino 3 and 2 on 
the sixteenth green . . . On Aug. 2-3, the 
two champions who hold the triple crown 
of pro golf met in a'72-hole “dream match” 
for the unofficial world title. Over the 
Mahoning Country Club course in Girard, 
Ohio, Craig Wood, National Open and 
Masters winner, blazed a seven-under-pat 
63 for the first round to go 7 up on Vic 
Ghezzi, Professional Golfers’ Association 
champion. Coolly outputting his former 
pupil, Wood went on to take the match 
5 and 4 and the $2,500 prize moncy. 
Explaining that he had corrected a fault 
in his swing in front of a looking glass, 
Wood declared: “I won it with mirrors.” 

















Bravely little Peggy fought 
back thetearsthat crowded 
to her eyes... 

Going away this time 
was so different from the 
way it had ever been before. | 

Why had the men put everything in a big 
truck and driven away?...The comfy chair 
by the fire where Daddy used to sit . . . the 
table from the porch where they used to 
have cozy breakfasts in the summer .. . 

And how could her mother comfort her 
little girl? What could she do but say, 
“Maybe, darling—maybe some day things 
will be the same again.” 














But she knew that couldn’t be. For, as 
happens so often, her husband hadn’t real- 
ized what a responsibility a mortgage is. And 


the life insurance program he had counted 
on to take care of his wife and little brown- 
eyed daughter didn’t provide quite enough 
to save the home he built for them. 


What Kind of Life Insurance 
Should a Man Take Out 
to Cover a Mortgage or a Debt? 


When you need extra protection for temporary 
obligations, The Prudential suggests a term policy. 


Q: What is Term Insurance? 

Az It is life insurance issued for a specified term 
or period of years. In The Prudential, term poli- 
cies are available for 10, 15 or 20 year periods. 


Q: How do these policies work? 


A: If the insured dies within the period, the in- 
surance money is paid to his beneffciary. At the 
end of the term, protection ceases and the policy 
has no further value unless converted to perma- 
nent insurance at an increased premium rate. 


Q: How about premium rates? 

A: Because your chances of dying during a defi- 
nite period are limited, the premium rates are 
lower than for other kinds of life insurance. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


rudential YF ee 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Four Months in Nazi Jail 


When the war-gray naval transport 
West Point churned into New York Har- 
bor from Lisbon last week (see page 20), 
two of her passengers were American news- 
papermen who had been held incommuni- 
cado by the Nazis for four months. They 
were Jay Allen, 41-year-old North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance reporter, appre- 
hended near Chalon-sur-Saéne on charges 
of illegally crossing the demarcation line 
between occupied and unoccupied France, 
and Richard C. Hottelet, 23, a Brooklyn- 
born United Press correspondent seized in 
Berlin on “suspicion of espionage” (NEws- 
WEEK, March 24) . 

Allen, son of a Seattle lawyer and a for- 
eign correspondent since 1924, had dropped 
about 30 pounds off his ample frame while 
confined to military jails in Chalons and 
Dijon. He was questioned three times at 
Chalons, once by a Storm Trooper “like a 
character out of a bad novel,” who grimaced, 
stared hypnotically, yelled, and accused 
the NANA correspondent of being “an 
emissary of Churchill and Stalin.” He de- 
clared that he was “treated decently by the 
Germans in all nonessential matters,” but 
they weren’t gentle by any means: “They 
kicked each other around.” Talking to the 
prisoners, Allen reported: “I found out 
more about France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany than if I had been out.” Spies 
were numerous, but somehow they “smelled 
and looked like spies.” 

At Dijon, he was allowed to speak to no 
one as he was placed in solitary confine- 
ment and allowed out of his unsanitary 
cell only fifteen minutes a day. The Nazis 
were “fearfully preoccupied” over the 
United States’ attitude on the world crisis, 
asking repeatedly: “Is America going to 
enter the war?” “It’s good to have seen the 
Nazis close up,” Allen found, “because I 
know how worried they are. They know 
well that everything depends now on us 
and they are haunted by apprehension.” 

On his arrival Hottelet, from whose 
slender frame imprisonment took some 15 
pounds, wrote a graphic description of his 
incarceration in two Berlin prisons. The 
UP reporter’s first lunch in his 5- by 10- 
foot cell in the Alexanderplatz lockup was 
sour cabbage. Thereafter, the newsman’s 
breakfast was a piece of dry black bread 
and ersatz coffee. “Lunch consisted of 
bean, noodle, or barley soup, or a sour 
brew of dehydrated carrots. Dinner was 
again dry black bread and ersatz coffee, 
with a piece of cheese added as a special 
treat on Saturdays only.” 

On May 3, the UP correspondent was 
transferred to Moabit, Berlin’s so-called 
investigation prison. There the prisoners 
worked for pay; Hottelet collected $1.80 for 
nine weeks’ toil of gluing paper. A prisoner 
talking with others was put in a cellar cell 








Home from prison camps: Allen and Hottelet aroused the ire of Nazis 


and fed bread and water. “Some prisoners 
took special delight in whistling tunes.” 
Oddly enough, Hottelet wrote: “American 
dance tunes were the most popular.” 

While at Moabit, the reporter was al- 
lowed to purchase a daily newspaper and 
also receive two books a week. “The guards 
automatically brought me English books,” 
Hottelet lamented, “but the selection was 
not always happy. One I received was 
‘The Fuel Problem of Canada.’ Another 
was a volume of British verse for young 
women published in 1867.” 





> 


Guild Gain 


One of the main arguments presented 
by the conservative minority at the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild’s turbulent con- 
vention in Detroit last June (NEWSWEEK, 
July 7), was the failure of Guild officials 
to show a large gain in new members or 
contracts. To prove their point, the critics 
turned to the records for the year which 
showed net increases of 76 members and 
ten contracts. 

Last week the administration forces 
gained a good argument of their own to 
hurl back into the opposition’s teeth. In 
a National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, the CIO union was voted collective- 
bargaining agent for 587 news and edi- 
torial employes of The New York Times. 
In the balloting, 295 votes went to the 
Guild, 202 to the rival AFL American 
Newspaper Writers Association, while 38 
voted for no union. 

With 720 workers in the newspaper’s 
commercial department already covered 
by a Guild contract, the election made the 


ANG the bargaining agency for 1,307 
Times employes—about 550 more than 
the hitherto largest Guild unit, The New 
York Daily News. 

Meanwhile, administration forces and 
the opposition conservatives rolled up their 
sleeves to campaign for the first national 
election of officers in September. In a sur- 
prise move five administration candi- 
dates, four vice presidential and the sec- 
retary-treasurer, Victor Pasche, offered 
to withdraw their names in favor of their 
opposing candidates as “our contribution 
to working unity in the American News- 
paper Guild.” 

On the debit side for the Guild’s pres- 
ent leadership was a slap in the face from 
the union’s most distinguished member— 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. The slap was con- 
tained in a letter from the First Lady to 
Helen Worden, a New York World-Tele- 
gram feature writer. Miss Worden had 
submitted her resignation from the Guild 
following the New York local’s condemna- 
tion of the government’s forced reopening 
of the North American Aviation plant in 
California. 

“I was much interested to see your 
letter of resignation from the Guild,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt wrote, “but if the pres- 
ent leadership can be thrown out do 
come back.” 





Editors on War 


Two out of every three editors of the 
nation’s daily newspapers oppose imme- 
diate active military and naval participa- 
tion in the war, according to a poll con- 
ducted by Editor & Publisher, the news- 
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Aan everyday custom 


that gave new meaning to a minute 


Tie minute is a fairly recent invention in the 
history of time. Earlier men had only tides, 
sun and stars for clocks. Today, time is a mat- 
ter of minutes. And since time is what life is 
made of, minutes have become more impor- 
tant. A famous beverage has made it possible 
for you to make any minute, even an idle one, 
do something pleasant for you in your daily life. 





Dace an idle minute was only a 
minute ...until Coca-Cola put it to 
work for you. A pause for ice-cold 
Coca-Cola became the pause that re- 
freshes—that little minute long 
enough for a big rest. The custom 
fitted the tempo of the day, swept into 
everyday life. More and more people 
found that this drink did them a 
happy and unique service in refresh- 
ing them pleasantly. 

The growth of this pleasant cus- 
tom has done some amazing things. 
It built an industry of which few 
people were aware until recently. 
Of course, millions were enjoying 


Coca-Cola, but few thought of what. 


was behind it... the constant adher- 
ence to an unvarying standard of 
quality, the years of wisely-guided 





Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes 


growth, the steady and inexorable 
spread of a thing that combined a 
product, a custom, and an institution. 

This surely must mean that people 
find in Coca-Cola an honestly made 
product of intrinsic quality ...a drink 
that performs a pleasant everyday 
service to millions in every walk of 
life. 


Pause.-- 


Go refreshed 




















THE BOTTLE FOR COCA-COLA 


Since the development of the bot- 
tle for Coca-Cola, millions of these 
bottles have been produced, requir- 
ing special machinery and millions 
of pounds of glass—an industry 
in itself. The number of times these 
bottles of ice-cold Coca-Cola have 
brought refreshment to the thirsty 
runs into billions. 





with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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paper trade journal, released last week. 
The poll, covering 871 of the 1,878 news- 
papers receiving the questionnaire, also 
found a like percentage of the editorial 
chiefs believing “the best interests of the 
United States will be conserved by avoid- 
ing the conflict.” Immediate war was 
favored by editors in six states, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maine, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Wyoming, while tie votes were recorded 
in North Carolina, North Dakota, and 
Rhode Island. None of the most thickly 
populated states favored entering the con- 
flict. 


“ARTS 


An Industry in Etchings: 
Kentucky Artist Puts His Works 
on a Mass-Production Basis 


C. Winston Haberer, 36, a curly-headed, 
blue-eyed bachelor of Louisville, Ky., has 
been an etcher since 1932. Like others of 
his calling he printed his etchings in issues 
of 20 to 60, marketed them through deal- 
ers at $5 to $20 a print—and had a very 


...and ‘My Old Kentucky Home’ sold like hot cakes 


small sale. In the last year and a half, how. 7 
ever, Haberer has done a land-office busgj. 7 
ness. His middleman, instead of the art | 
dealer, has been the gift and tourist shop; | 
his purchaser, the tourist who prefers q 
small etching of the spot he’s visiting to 
gaudy postcards or glossy photographs; 
his price, 10 cents. 

The idea for souvenir etchings of his- 
toric and scenic spots in this country came 
to Haberer, a member of the Chicago So. 
ciety of Etchers, two years ago, when 
friends returned from France and Ger. 
many with scenes printed on regular hand 
presses. In the fall of 1939 he began figur- 
ing out a way to turn out his originals on 
a mass-production basis. With the aid of 
his brother, an electrical engineer, he 
worked out a method whereby, in his own 
basement, he could face his plates with 
chromium by electroplating, making them | 
strong enough to print 50,000 to 70,000 | 
etchings before even the chromium would 
need replacing. 

Haberer made his first twelve plates in 
January 1940, passed them on to a Louis- 
ville engraver for printing, and then turned. 
over the etchings, on a postcard-size folded: 
card with descriptive material inside, to a: 
regular salesman for distribution. Since’ 
then, the young Kentuckian has etched 75 | 
plates in all of scenes in his home state, 
Indiana, and Tennessee. The first and’ 
most popular, “My Old Kentucky Home,” } 
has sold around 10,000 copies. Runner-up | 
at 8,000 is “Dogwood Blossoms,” a pic- ’ 
ture of a tree that grows over the three 
states. And a new favorite, published 
June 1, is an Indiana subject, “Spring } 
Mill.” 

Haberer estimated last week that, with 
sales nearing the 100,000 mark, his project | 
has netted him $2,500, but as he gets more 
subjects and tourist spots distributing the 
cards he expects the figure to increase rap- | 
idly. This month he goes to Williamsburg, 
Va., where he will make sketches for a’ 
dozen postcards, and then undertake a 
series to cover all the historical and scenic’ 
spots in the state. : 


Doll House for Room Planners | 


You don’t have to push the piano 
around to see how it will look in a new} 
home or apartment now that a gadget 
called “Plan-a-Room” is on the marke 
By inserting cardboard “walls” in grooves 
14 inch apart on an 11- by 16-inch wood- 
en board you can reconstruct on the scale 
of 14 inch to the foot the shape of any 
room up to 22 by $2 feet. The walls and 


' grooved floor are part of an 84-piece kit) 


which includes ‘built-to-scale furnishings 
for every room in the house except the 
kitchen: chairs, tables, beds, bureaus 
lamps, secretaries, etc., in varying sizeS,) 
as well as doors and windows. By jug- 
gling the toy furniture around, you calli 
work out the best possible designs for 
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VANGUARD pursuit —VALIANT trainer —VIGILANT observation 
and now the new WENGEANCE dive bomber... 
VULTEE V's FOR VICTORY! 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. 
Vultee Field, California 











Newsweek by Pat Ter: 


How to ‘Plan-a-Room’—by moving the piano and divan with your fingers 


living without wear and tear on the full- 
sized furniture or your muscle power. 

First introduced in New York late last 
March by Gimbel’s department store, the 
practical doll house and unpainted wooden 
furniture symbols are the invention of 
Paul R. MacAlister, 39-year-old New 
York decorator who hit upon the idea as 
an aid to solving decoration problems of 
visitors to the “House of Homes,” a 
permanent furnishings exhibit in Rocke- 
feller Center which he founded and di- 
rected until early this year. 

The models, until last week exclusive 
in New York with Gimbel’s, but now han- 
dled by Brentano’s bookstore and the 
F.A.O. Schwarz toyshop and throughout 
the country by department stores, first 
found a public among other decorators. 
Gradually, they attracted popular atten- 
tion; to date nearly 30,000 sets have been 
sold at $5 each. Possibly because the 
men in the family usually are assigned to 
the heavy work when the not infrequent 
waves of changing furniture around strike 
the American home, 60 per cent of the 
customers for Plan-a-Room kits are, Mac- 
Alister reports, male. 





NBC-ASCAP Peace 


After holding off for more than four 
months in the major networks’ fight 
against increased royalty fees, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on May 11 con- 
cluded an independent contract with the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, agreeing to pay 3 per 
cent of its broadcasting receipts for the 
use of “Sweet Adeline,” “God Bless Amer- 
ica,” and some 1,500,000 other ASCAP 
songs. NBC and CBS prolonged nego- 
tiations for a better deal, having broken 
with the society on Jan. 1 over its de- 
mand for 714 per cent of their receipts 


regardless of whether they played one or 
1,000 ASCAP songs a year. 

Last week, NBC and ASCAP finally 
came to terms. Columbia was expected 
shortly to follow suit. Under a compro- 
mise pact, NBC agreed to pay ASCAP a 
fee of 234 per cent of its receipts while 
managed and owned affiliates, previously 
assessed a 5 per cent impost, were to turn 
in 214 per cent of revenue from local non- 
network business. Thus ASCAP, which 
was unable to cope with the vigorous 
fight put up by the competing Broadcast 
Music, Inc., networks’ protégé, will yield 
hereafter only about $3,500,000 a year 
from the chains, as against $4,750,000 in 
1940. Within a week to ten days, all the 
previously banned ASCAP songs were ex- 
pected to be back on the NBC air through- 
out the country. 





Chamber Music in the Park 


Chamber music out of doors is a contra- 
diction in terms, which is one reason why 
the subtle strains of string quartets and 
other small music ensembles are seldom 
heard al fresco. This summer, however, 
Washingtonians have been attending at low 
prices what its promoters believe to be the 
first outdoor series of chamber-music con- 
certs ever to be given in this country: the 
Starlight Chamber Music Concerts in Me- 
ridian. Hill Park. 

The setting of this unusual venture in 
high-brow music comprises 12 acres of gar- 
dens laid out in formal Renaissance style 
off residential 16th Street. Its spark is 
Washington’s virtuoso impresario Clarence 
C. Cappel, who has handled the United 
States Marine Band for twenty years and, 
up until last May, managed the National 
Symphony Orchestra. Last spring the Na- 
tional Capital Parks Service asked Cappel 
to utilize Meridian Hill Park for some suit- 
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able music project. Cappel opined that the 
area in the lower garden, below the cas. 
cades and around the broad reflecting joo, 
would provide a harmonious background 
for intimate music. So he erected an 
acoustical shell at the east end of! the 
pool and launched a six-week, Tuesday 
and Friday chamber-music series, with a 
different top-notch ensemble featured each 
week, 

Last week the Gordon String Quartet, 
dean of all such groups organized in this 
country, took over for two concerts. \s at 
the six previous performances, by the 
Primrose Quartet, the Salzedo Concer: En- 
semble, and the Perolé Quartet, 2,000 peo- 
bought out the “house” at prices of 50 
cents for the 500 reserved seats direct!y in 
front of the blue and white shell, and 98 
cents for 1,500 others. Two thousand more 
music lovers spread around and hear the 
music gratis, thanks to the excellent pub- 
lic-address system. Next week the Trapp 
Family Singers take over and, finally, on 
Aug. 12 and 15, the Kolisch Quartet winds 
up the season. Cappel promises more of 
the same for next year. 





RECORD WEEK 


In 1930 Maurice Ravel heard Arturo 
Toscanini and the touring New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony play his famous 
Botero at the Paris Opéra, and afterward 
rushed backstage to tell the maestro he 
had played it three times too fast. Tos- 
canini pointed angrily to the tempo 
marked in the score, and replied that he 
could only play what was written. Most 
conductors perform the favorite at Tos- 
canini’s tempo or faster. Now Victor has 
released a version by Piero Coppola and 
the Grand Orchestrae Symphonique of 
Paris which takes the full seventeen min- 
utes Ravel preferred (two 12-inch Victor 
records in album, $2.50) . 


On Columbia’s best-seller list is a num- 
ber titled Down, Down, Down, which 
the American Academy of Music asked Don 
Redman, orchestra leader, to write by this 
prescription: nonsenical like “The Hut- 
Sut Song,” but simple enough to be 
catchy. Redman wrote it, say the press 
agents, on an eight-minute subway ride 
from Times Square to Harlem. Benny 
Goodman has recorded it for Columbia 
Popular (50 cents), the Charioteers and 
Count Basie for Okeh (35 cents). 


Neatly, if accidentally, timed to the 
appointment of Rexford Guy Tugwel! as 
Governor of the island, comes now a 
Decca collection of Music or PveExto 
Rico, U.S.A. (four 10-inch records in al- 
bum, $2.50), played by Juanito Sanabria 
and his orchestra. Selections include a 
waltz, a bolero, a plena, the equivalent of 
our own hillbilly music, and “La Borin- 
quefia,” unofficial national song of. the 
island. 
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Control Of The Air is vital for U. S. 
Navy Yards, Arsenals, Aircraft Plants and 
Machine Shops. Typical is the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, Calif., where 60 Carrier 
Unit Heaters flood the huge machine shop 
with warm, well circulated air . . . help 
keep Uncle Sam’s workers comfortable in 
winter . . . help them break all records. 


Air Conditioning’s 524 Wane 


Tyrone Power and Betty Grable 


Co-starring in the 20th Century- 
Fox Film,"A Yank in the R.A.F.” 


Shooting The Stars in Hollywood calls for giant 
spotlight lamps that throw off waves of stifling 
heat. The answer? Carrier air conditioning! What’s 
more, 20th Century-Fox and other leading film 
companies find Carrier comfort cooling not only 


= results in better actor performances but also saves 
big money on “retakes.” 


Life On The Moon? When completed 
2 years hence, the huge Mt. Palomar 
telescope will supply the answer! Success 
of world’s largest eye requires faultless 
accuracy gears being ground in a Carrier 
Air Conditioned building where tempera- 
ture never varies }4° in 24 hours. 








Dr, Willis H. Carrier “invented” air conditioning. 
Thanks to controls and techniques developed by him 
and his associates, air conditioning has opened a new 
world for you in the comforts you enjoy, the things 
you eat and wear, the way you live and work. 








And A Pleasant Night For You— 
The new Carrier Room Ventilator fits 
snugly in window of bedroom or nursery, 
office or hospital room. Shuts out dirt, 
noise, pollen—it’s a real boon to hay fever 
sufferers. Brings in cool, night air for com- 
fortable sleeping. For free trial demon- 
stration, call your local Carrier Dealer. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘Weather Makers to the World” 


Desk 7NW 


Without obligation, please send me complete information 
on Carrier Air Conditioning for [] Homes [J] Offices 
DD Stores. Also details on Carrier Ventilators for hay fever relief. 
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.--go to make up ‘Charley’s Aunt’ 








MOVIES 


New Life in an Old Girl: 
Jack Benny’s Slapstick Antics 
Enliven ‘Charley’s Aunt’ 


That perennial farce favorite of a man 
romping around in women’s clothes, 
Cuartey’s AUNT, was very funny when 
it was first produced in London in 1892— 
so funny, in fact, that it ran for four years 
straight. Since then, it has kept on being 
funny in almost every corner of the world 
where dramatic groups, amateur or pro- 
fessional, are apt to forgather. As a movie, 
it was a howl in 1925 with Sydney Chaplin, 
and then was done all over again five years 
later with Charlie Ruggles. 

And incidentally, when @ movie com- 
pany feels a “Charley’s Aunt” mood com- 
ing on, it doesn’t just go out and buy the 
screen rights and hang the price. The heirs 
of Brandon Thomas, the author, are not 
willing to kill off the goose which has thus 
far earned them some $25,000,000 in golden 
eggs. To film “Charley’s Aunt,” a company 
can lease it only for a specified period of 
time—just as Twentieth Century-Fox did 
recently when it paid $110,000 for a five- 
year screen monopoly of the play after 
last winter’s successful Broadway run 
proved there was more than enough life 
in the old girl yet. 

Furthermore, producers aren’t allowed to 
tamper with the major plot situations and 
characters of the original. Therefore, in 
this latest version, George Seaton’s scenario, 
Archie Mayo’s direction, and William Perl- 
berg’s production, have all followed the 
play as conscientiously as possible. Jack 
Benny’s antics as the Oxford student who 
masquerades as “Charley’s aunt from 
Brazil, where the nuts come from,” general- 
ly follow the traditional pattern—except 
for a very heavy overlay of slapstick which 





has hit the box office so successfully recent- 
ly in the Abbott-Costello comedies (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 4). Kay Francis is the real 
aunt from Brazil, and the Thomas heirs 
have sanctioned a change in the form of a 
rather remotely fetched romantic ending 
for Miss Francis and Benny. 





Preview Wake 


Down in an old wine cellar 45 miles from 
Hollywood, Calif., at the Padre Vineyards 
in Cucamonga, some 450 gentlemen of ihe 
Hollywood press attended a wake last 
week. They held it with ceremony end 
with the inspirational assistance of some 
90 cases of the winery’s best champagie. 

But, most important of all, as they 
watched a showing of United Artists’ “New 
Wine,” a picture now slated for release in 
late September and the raison d@’étre {or 
the affair, they marked the passing of cne 
of movieland’s long-established custom:— 
the press previews. For last week the new 
policy of the so-called Hays Office grouip, 
or the major film companies, providing that 
no film may be seen by the Hollywood 
press in advance of its release date, went 
into effect. 

There are two important exceptions to 
this drastic rule: publications which must 
work ahead of time may see pictures early, 
but must agree their reviews will not «p- 
pear before the release date, and trade pa- 
pers, which are generally not seen by the 
public and which are chiefly read by ex- 
hibitors, may both see and review films 
ahead of time. The companies’ principal 
reason for ruling against the screen scribes 
is that derogatory reviews, available to the 
public before the picture is released, are, in 
their opinion, very bad for the box office. 

The “New Wine” preview, however, was 
sheer Hollywoodiana: United Artists, the 
distributor, does not belong to the Hays 
group and hence is unaffected by the ruling, 
and, although the vineyard atmosphere was 
fine for good fun and frolic, “New Wine” 
has nothing to do with the distillation of 
the celebrated grape. Furthermore, thie 
highly publicized time-capsule burial of 
such Hollywood memorabilia as Dorothy 
Lamour’s sarong, Marlene Dietrich’s silk 
stockings, and Lana Turner’s sweater had 
to be postponed to the following day: the 
nitrogen which helps to preserve those 
hallowed articles for posterity failed to 
arrive on time. 





Riot in Reincarnation 


A foreword to Columbia’s new com- 
edy, Here Comes Mr. Jorpan, warns tlie 
audience that “the adaptation of this story 
to the screen is accomplished without using 
spiritual or unreal characters at any time.” 
While this may seem a bit confusing at 
first, it turns out to be a mild understate- 
ment of what follows when Heavenly Me:- 
senger No. 7013 over-zealously snatches 
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away the soul of a prizefighter named Joe 
Pendleton 50 years before Joe’s time to 
depart this earth has really come. 

The way out of this little contretemps 
is not easy. Joe’s body has been cre- 
mated; hence his soul may not be re- 
turned to its original physical form. It 
thereupon falls upon Mr. Jordan, the chief 
dispatcher of the Heavenly Express, to 
put things right and find a new and suit- 
able home for Joe’s stalwart spirit and 
light-heavyweight championship ambi- 
tions. 

Fantastic as it all sounds, the resultant 
flight of fancy into reincarnation the mod- 
ern, streamlined way is loaded with plenty 
of very funny comedy—even ii the script 
does wander off a trifle with a dash of 
moralizing on Fate and Destiny. Written 
by Sidney Buchman and Seton I. Miller, 
the scenario is based on Harry Segall’s 
play, “Heaven Can Wait.” Alexander 
Hall, who directed the film, and Everett 
Riskin, who produced it, have made the 
most of the howlingly ridiculous situations 
and have held the whole affair within the 
bounds of good comic fantasy. 

As Joe, the honest pug who has a pas- 
sion for clean living and off-key saxo- 
phone playing, Robert Montgomery* 
turns in another of his better-than-most 
characterizations. Claude Rains is an im- 
pressive Mr. Jordan, Edward Everett Hor- 
ton a typically flustered Messenger No. 
7013, and James Gleason, as Max Corkle, 
Joe’s faithful manager, just about runs 
away with the show with his valiant but 
hysterically bewildered efforts to keep up 
with his fighter’s present bodily where- 
abouts. 





Hollywood Sports Parade 


There is a good deal more on Holly- 
wood’s mind than the sudden interest in 
slapstick comedians. Encouraged by the 
smashing success of “Sergeant York,” the 
studios are once more turning to biog- 
raphy, and this new-old cycle in turn ties 
in with the film capital’s invasion of the 
sports world. Samuel Goldwyn is ready- 
ing a biography of the late Lou Gehrig,+ 
and Warner Brothers is about to start 
the story of James J. (Gentleman Jim) 
Corbett, the boxer who took the heavy- 
Weight title away from John L. Sullivan. 
And add to the growing list of famous 
athletes working in films Billy Conn and 
three football stars—Slingin? Sammy 
Baugh of Texas Christian, and Tom Har- 
mon and his blocking teammate Forest 
Evashevski of Michigan. 


ee 





*Montgomery, now a lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve, began duty on Aug. 1 as an assistant 


naval attaché at the United States Embassy 
in London. 


tWhile Goldwyn probably plans to cast his 
own star, Gary Cooper, as the ballplayer, Lou 
Gehrig’s widow is said to favor M-G-M’s Spen- 
cer Tracy for the role. 











The community pictured above is Mitchell, Oregon. A 15,000-watt “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Set furnishes current for 28 homes, 8 stores and the owner’s 
Service station—on approximately one gallon of low-cost fuel per hour. 


Power-uine or no power-line, any 
small community, tourist camp, 
“dude”? ranch, hotel or health resort 
can now have all the comforts and 
conveniences usually afforded by 
metropolitan electric light-and-power. 
And at a rate that is rock-bottom! 


For this is the day, not simply of 
the smaller, independent electric gen- 
erating plant—not alone of the 
Diesel-electric plant—but of the 
‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Electric Set 
with design, precision manufacture 
and exclusive features that make it 
outstanding for dependability, long 
life and operating economy. 

Even with maintenance and depre- 
ciation write-off, these simple, self- 
regulating, complete electric-power 
plants are so economical in operation 
that Ic per kw.-hour is a reason- 
able average among hundreds of in- 
stallations already made. 


One of the important contributions 
to “Caterpillar” Diesel economy is a 
fuel system—developed and used ex- 
clusively by ‘‘Caterpillar’’—which 
burns even such extra-cheap fuel as 
No. 3 domestic burner oil. 


“‘Hi-Electro” hardened crank- 
shafts and cylinder liners have far 
greater wear-resistance than is obtain- 
able by any other practical method 
of heat-treatment . . . giving these 
parts extraordinary service life. Also, 
modern protection against dust, dirt, 
grit and abnormal operating temper- 
atures has been provided. 

e e @ 


“Caterpillar?” Diesel Electricity, the mod- 
ern low-cost power—for industrial plants, 
machine-shops, mills, food industries, 
laundries, printing plants, institutions, as 
well as establishments of the kind men- 
tioned at the top of this text! If your elec- 
tricity is costing you 2c or more per kilo- 
watt-hour and your bills run $50 or over, 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE. 
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ELECTRIC SETS (15 to 90 kw.) 


as ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. N-811, Peoria, Ill. 
I want to know more about “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Electric Power and its low “lc per kw.-hour’” cost. 


Name 





Address. 





My present power is costing about $ a month. 





I require about_____kw. per hour for__._-_ SE 
(State kind of business) 
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Yes—every good time 
can be a better time 
with Early Times—the 
whisky that made 
Kentucky whiskies fa- 
mous. Remember, it’s 
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EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., Frankfort, Kentucky 
A Division of 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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I wish I were going to have dinner 
with Robert Benchley tonight. The last 
time I was stuck for something to write 
about, you quiz-program-memory read- 
ers will recall, I had a date for dinner 
with Mr. Benchley, and I sort of got to 
thinking about him, and the first thing 
you know I had written most of a piece 
about him. I was finished and hungry 
by the time he arrived. Away we went 
with a clear conscience and an entirely 
simulated thirst for vodka, with which 
we toasted the newly married Hollisters. 
As a result, surely, of the publicity he 
received from this department, Mr. 
Benchley was lifted from obscurity and 
has been signed for a picture on which 
I am now concentrating. This is Bob’s 
big chance, and he’s really out to make 
something of it. His special public will 
be happy to know that he is at last cast 
in a part which he can get his teeth 
into. Benchley plays a newspaperman 
who drinks. 

The same night we dined with Bench- 
ley and friends I saw something which 
is hardly worth writing a whole piece 
about. But you don’t get my written 
guarantee that a whole piece isn’t go- 
ing to be written about it. We were 
dining at Romanoff’s Restaurant, the 
place at the moment. The fact that 
both Benchley and I are stockholders 
in the restaurant only partially explains 
our loyalty to Mike’s. And by the way, 
I hope it will infuriate members of a 
country club where I used to be known 
as the perennially posted to learn that 
not only have I as a fellow stockholder 
Mr. John Hay Whitney, but I am in 
the thing for more than he is. Can any- 
one say that there has not been a revo- 
lution? 


Anyway, this night we were sitting 
at Mike’s, there came a sudden draught 
that all but disarranged our hair, and had 
the napery flapping like a balloon-jib- 
spinnaker-marconi rig. “What on earth,” 
we gasped, “was that?” Well, it wasn’t 
Nuvolari, obviously, because Nuvolari 
has passed on. It wasn’t Rosenberg in 
his auto union, for Rosenberg, too, has 
seen the last checkered flag. Not to 
keep you in suspense, but merely to pad 
out the piece a bit, it was Katharine 
Hepburn, who could do with a bit of 
padding herself. 

It was Katie, followed one lap later 


The Lady of ‘The Lake” | 


by JOHN O’HARA 


by Garson Kanin, a director she goes 
out with. Kanin is in the Army now, 
except for week ends that is. And he 
probably is in better shape than he was 
this night. But this night he was a good 
eight tables behind her and she was 
gaining ground with every step. 

Do you infer that they had a quarre!? 
You must not so infer. Merely because 
the young lady from Hartford decided 
to establish a record for the distance 
between the last table and the street 
door of a public restaurant, leaving a 
breathless escort lengths behind he:, 
does not mean that she and the escort 
have had a tiff. It means no more and 
no less than that a young woman who 
was brought up to know better once 
again has chosen to make herself look 
just a bit ridiculous, and what she 
makes her escort look is his business. 
I saw him with my own eyes, trying 
his best to keep up with her, and I later 
inquired of the parking attendants and 
they all said he not only got in the car 
with her, but he did not even take 
a little poke at her. Why should [ 
make an issue of it if a young man, 
at a primary disadvantage because 
it is his habit to walk sort of side- 
ways, lets a restaurant full of people 
see him run after a dame? Under 
the same circumstances I can_ think 
of myself with a choice of only two 
actions: I (not being Garson Kanin) 
either would have let her run out of 
the place, alone and unfollowed, or I'd 
have followed her out to the car and 
belted her one. 


Miss Hepburn’s act gives me a 
pain and always has. I mentioned last 
week that she moved me the first time 
I saw her in “A Bill of Divorcement.” 
But a few weeks later, when I, as a 
press agent and therefore a menial. 
tried to get some stuff out of her to 
supply the newspapers and magazines, 
I wanted to throw her out the window. 
Out here in picture business the juicers 
and the grips—people who work on sets 
—are supposed to be the knowing ones. 
If they say a star’s a jerk, jerk she is. 
It’s an actor’s affair if he wants to be 
uncommunicative. To be like Ronald 
Colman or Fred Astaire about his per- 
sonal life. It’s something else again to 
be rude to someone who you know has 
to take it or lose his job. 


ee eae 
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A Clinic for Civic Ils: 
Princeton Group Drafts Bills 
to Cure Sick Governments 


“Community leadership” is something 
nearly every university brags about in its 
cataingue, but none has a better right to 
brag than Princeton. It was the State and 
Local Government Section of Princeton’s 
School of Public and International Affairs 
that supplied the ammunition for Gov. 
Charles Edison’s raid last fortnight on the 
political bastions of New Jersey’s Demo- 
cratic boss, Frank Hague (NEwswEEK, 
Aug. 4). And if the Governor ever calls a 
special convention to revamp the decrep- 
it constitution of the state, as he prom- 
ised to do last week, Princeton’s “commu- 
nity doctors” will probably have some- 
thing to say about that, too. 

Better known as the Princeton Surveys, 
the enterprise has been at work since 1935. 
In that year, Prof. John Fairfield Sly, a 
tall, bushy-browed New Yorker schooled 
at the University of Iowa and Harvard, 
took executive control of what has become 
a sort of legislative clinic for the state. Its 
staff of 30 diagnoses the state’s civic ail- 
ments, drafts bills to cure them, and then 
plumps for their passage through the State 


Legislature. 


All this is a ticklish and technical job, 
for the Princetonians concern themselves 
largely with intricate finance. Research and 
drafting are easy enough for them, and so 
far they’ve brought forth a score of bills 
to take the kinks out of taxation, budgets, 
spending, borrowing, relief, etc. But pro- 
moting them into the statute books is 
something else again. When Dr. Sly de- 
cides the time is ripe, he looses a flood of 
newspaper publicity, cartoons, editorials, 
and booklets. He and his aides talk up a 
bill through a Citizens’ Committee for the 
Princeton Local Government Survey, with 
units in every county. Then the Governor, 
or a friendly politician, or a public com- 
mission escorts it to the floor of the legis- 
lature. 

The quietly shrewd Dr. Sly has con- 
vinced legislators that Princeton’s interest 
is the good of the state rather than the 
academic sport of brain trusting. He avoids 
partisan politics. And the Surveys has met 
defeat only once, when, largely because the 
problem became less acute, a bill for better 
relief budgeting lost in the Assembly by 
three votes. 

_ By all odds Dr. Sly’s biggest victory was 
m the railroad-tax battle that embroiled 
Edison and Hague. Princeton had looked 
into ihe question three years ago, evolved 
a formula to settle it, and bided its time. 
Two months ago the Governor revived the 
issue and appointed a citizens’ committee 
to study it, including Dr. Sly who had the 
Princeton plan tucked up his sleeve. It 


























(Above )U.S.S.“Tambor,” first of her 

class to be delivered to the Navy 
—as you'd see her from a sister 
ship ... To meet huge Navy 
orders, over 5500 of the nation’s 
most skilful ship-builders keep 
Electric Boat Company’s Groton, 
Conn. plant humming 24 hours 
a day. Shops and yard are crack- 
ing records for speed and effi- 
ciency. So that office and execu- 
tive capacity may keep pace with 
production strides, Electric Boat 
Company has installed Ediphone 
Voice Writing. 








UP EFFICIENCY, T00! In National Defense industries . . . in offices . .. wherever 
it’s necessary to break through the bottleneck of business detail — you'll 
find Thomas A. Edison’s Ediphones doing their part. Surveys show shat 
the average executive increases his capacity an hour a day by dictating bis 
data, correspondence and details to an Edison Voicewriter. To try a new, 
streamlined Ediphone simply phone “Ediphone,” your city. And write 
Dept. W8 for free booklet, ““Re-Arm The American Executive.” 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of Cariada, Ltd:, 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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LONG miles of white sand beaches...in 

the majestic mountains... by cool 
woodland lakes or in the pine-scented Sand- 
hills, you will find every outdoor sport 
and recreation, or contented relaxation in 
North Carolina. An invigorating climate 
gives you delightful days, restful nights. 
Superb golf in every section of the State. 
Fish mountain streams and lakes, sounds 
and inlets, or go after big game off the 
coast. Horseback riding, hiking, camping, 
riding to hounds. Excellent accommoda- 
tions, moderate rates. Mail coupon today. 


NORTH CAROLIN. 
Fir Peace Kinleared FR 





Cc "s H seals C 


2829 Dept. of Ganvevation and Development, 








Raleigh, North Carolina 
Gentlemen: Please send illustrated booklet, 


“NORTH CAROLINA, VARIETY VACATIONLAND” 


Name 





Address 
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YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe ULV. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 











When you wake up in the morning feeling the 
effects of the night before—remember it’s your 
stomach you abused, not your head. What 
you need to set you right again is a stomachic, 
not something for your head. For speedy re- 
conditioning take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura bitters (aromatic) in a 
little water, hot or cold. Angostura eases hang- 
overs, has a tonic pick-me-up effect and is 
pleasant to take. All druggists sell Angostura. 
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provided for installment payment of $34,- 
000,000 in delinquent taxes, without inter- 
est. When Mayor Hague charged that the 
bills were written by the railroad lobby, 
the Princeton Surveys publicly vouched 
for their integrity. The “clinic’s” legisla- 
tion passed. 





Animal Summer School 


George J. Keller, professor of fine arts 
at State Teachers College in Bloomsburg. 
Pa., works and lives conventionally most 
of the year, except that he keeps wild 
animals in his barn. The beasts are the 
tools of his highly unusual summertime 
trade: he loads them onto truck-trailers, 
dons a gaudy uniform, and hits the road 
with a first-rate wild-animal show. 

Last week the 40-year-old professor 
staged his tent act for a huge crowd of 
farmers and their families at the annual 
picnic in nearby Benton. Armed with a 
whip and. blank pistol, Keller coaxed 
African lions, tigers, leopards, and moun- 
tain lions onto pedestals. He made a 
tiger tiptoe daintily over the tops of a 
dozen milk bottles, a leopard walk a 
tightrope, and a panther turn somersaults. 
Two shows, at 20 cents a head, grossed 
$300. This week, with his arts students as 
helpers, he hied to Oswego, N. Y., for the 
start of a swing through state fairs, carni- 
vals, ete. 

The educator-trainer got interested in 
animal training when he and his brother 
Charles, now a child specialist in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., put dogs and cats through 
tricks for other kids in Bloomsburg. He 
graduated to wild animals when a college 
friend sent him a mountain lion from the 
West. Occasionally, the beasts maul or 
scratch him. Last month, for example, 
when he put his head inside a_lion’s 
mouth, the brute bit. Keller pried the 
jaws open with his hands but suffered a 
gash under one eye. 


RELIGION 


Critic of Protestant Worship 


John Clarence Petrie by now should be 
a connoisseur of worship. Son of a Met}; 
odist mother and Roman Catholic fathey, 
he first became a Catholic and, in fac’, 
studied for its priesthood. Next he crosse:| 
the theological bridge into the Protestai: 
Episcopal Church, was ordained in 191), 
and resigned his orders in 1921. After 
working as a schoolteacher in New Yok 
and free-lance journalist in Texas, My. 
Petrie then entered creedless Unitariaii- 
ism. He’s now minister to the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Houston. 

Last week, in the undenomination:l 
journal The Christian Century, Dr. Petrie 
expounded his ideas on the forms of wor- 
ship he has seen and practiced. Some of 
them: 





““Worship is an act of religion that is 
definitely and consciously God-centered.” 








Professor Keller takes time out... 





Dobyns photos 


... during the summer to don a gaudy uniform and boss his wild animals 
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but Protestant services often concentrate 
on man instead. The minister prays, and 
the choir sings, not to God but “at the 
congregation.” “Has no reader ever at- 
tended a church where the minister an- 
nounced as he went along such items as: 
‘We will now be favored with a baritone 
solo by Mr. Jones’? The effect of this is 
jnescapable—that we are present not at a 
service of divine worship but at a sort of 
religious entertainment.” 


q The Lord’s Supper, core of corporate 
worship in primitive Christianity, declined 
through the centuries until priests got 
into the habit of celebrating it whether a 
congregation was present or not. Today, 
Roman Catholics and Disciples of Christ 
practice it regularly, but in some other 
denominations the eucharist has degener- 
ated into “a bit of ceremonial which means 
less and less.” And because of this lack of 
active participation in worship, Protestants 
are “staying away from church in droves.” 


4 Protestantism needs two reforms, says 
Dr. Petrie. Preachers must recognize the 
sermon as “sacramental, a genuine vehicle 
of the presence of God.” And communion 
must return to its “proper place as the 
main congregational worship of each Lord’s 
Day ... The churches may well begin to 
wonder whether their salvation may not, 
after all, lie within the pages of the New 
Testament . . . “This do in remembrance 
of Me’.” 





Drive Against ‘Lohengrin’ 


Strict Roman Catholic liturgists have 
long disapproved secular music in church, 
even the familiar Wedding March from 
Richard Wagner’s opera “Lohengrin.” In 
the diocese of Cleveland last week, disap- 
proval turned into a forthright campaign 
for suppression. The parish bulletin of St. 
Aloysius Church denounced “Lohengrin” 
as a pagan work and declared: “It begins 
with the suspicion of murder and ends with 
a broken vow. It is woven around black 
magic, the threat of war, a bitter domestic 
quarrel, and the complete absence of the 
loyal trust without which Christian mar- 
riage cannot exist.” 





Latest Nazi Church Ban 


The Mother Church in Boston controls 
every Christian Science church in the 
world, including the 315 in Britain and the 
100-odd in Germany. Two months ago, 
Boston headquarters revealed the Nazi 
Gestapo had shut down the nine churches 
in Berlin and would soon crack down else- 
where in the Reich. Last week the news 
agency Dienst aus Deutschland announced 
that, at Hitler’s orders, Christian Science 
has been completely outlawed “for the pro- 
tection of public and state.” Presumably, 
the Nazis frowned on the German branches’ 
ties to America. 











SOAK those 


Don’t take chances with Ath- 
lete’s Foot! Soak the first sign 
of a crack between your toes 
with Absorbine Jr., full 
strength, night and morning. 


1. Absorbine Jr.is a powerful fungi- 
cide. It kills the Athlete's Foot 
fungi on contact. 

2. Itdissolves the perspiration prod- 
ucts on which Athlefe’s Foot 
fungi thrive. 








Fungi growing fast 
Photomicrograph of r 

Athlete’s Foot fungi. showing that 
This parasitic 4 life Absorbine Jr. kills 
burrows under the tis- Athlete’s Foot 
sues, irritates delicate fungi on contact. 
nerve endings. No No longer can 
wonder Athlete’s Foot theygrow,causing 
causes such severepain! pain and misery. 


Fungi dead 
Photomicrograph 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Kills Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact! 





TARGETS 


3. It dries the skin between the toes. 


4. It soothes and helps heal the 
broken tissues. 


5. Eases itching, pain of Athlete's 
Foot. 


Guard against reinfection. Boil — 
socks 15 minutes. Disinfect shoes. 
In advanced cases consult your 
doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25 2 bottle at all 
druggists. Get a bottle today! 





and other small insects. 


PW. F. YOUNG, INC., 


Absorbine Jr. 





Name 





Raw Open Cracks 


FLASH 2G 


Athlete’s Foot fungi feed on dead skin 
and stale perspiration. When the skin 
cracks open, they strike through those 
cracks and spread quickly. Toes redden 
and itch painfully. Patches of dead skin 
flake off. You know it’s Athlete’s Foot! 


Cracks TONIGHT! 


Also QUICK RELIEF for: 


Sore, aching muscles - Tired, burning 
feet - Sunburn - Bites of mosquitoes 


220P Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
Send me a FREE sample bottle of 
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SUMMER “COOLERS” 


use Dark Jamaica Rum 


Treat your guests to these special- 
ties from the tropics—a genuine 
Planters’ Punch or Rum Collins, 
mixed with Myers’s—the original 
dark Jamaica Rum! For that extra 


wealth of 2 oe mae ‘ 
Tet MIERS'S 


100% FINE MELLOW JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 


MYERS’S RUM COLLINS 
Use large tumbler filled with ice. 
Add juice of a Lime. 
One teaspoon of Sugar. 
One jigger MYERS’S FINE JAMAICA RUM. 
Dash of Bitters. 
Fill up with soda and stir. 


Decorate with cherry and thin slice of lemon. 
Serve with straw. 





Write for FREE Recipe Booklet. 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc. 
Agents in the U. S. A. 

Dept. Nw8, 57 Laight St., New York City 











You regulate the 


temperature yourself 
in the 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
ROOMS 


OF THE 


WALDURF-AsTORIA 


Single from $7...For two, from $10. 


Meeting-rooms, restaurants, bar are 
ol LTomellaxaolaronharolalcrer 


No extra askenaen= for tir 


Park Ave., 49th to 50th St., New York 
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Harlem Satire on Quiz Shows 


Mixes Hot Tunes and Nonsense 


Big-time quiz programs have been so in- 
finite in their variety, as exemplified by 
Information Please, Doctor I1.Q., Pot O’ 
Gold, the Quiz Kids, and a dozen others, 
that radio producers have long felt that 
the field has been exhausted of important 
new ideas. 

Last month Douglas Storer, veteran air 
producer, who built the first major com- 


mercial Negro broadcast around the Mills : 


Brothers in the early 1930s, came sailing 
through with still another variation: an 
all-Negro quiz show. 

The' dapper, 44-year-old Storer, who was 
born in Harlem before the Negroes moved 
in, molded the program around Cab Callo- 
way and his hi-de-ho band. A compound 
of torrid tunes, a burlesque of other quiz 
broadcasts, and some serious question-ask- 
ing, the program was styled Cab Callo- 
way’s Quizzicale and put on WOR, New 
York, for three test airings. Promptly 
scoring, the show last fortnight won a 
Mutual network spot on Sundays at 
10:30-11 p.m. EDST, and started on a 
three-week loop into the Southern States 
as a prelude to a Chicago broadcast on 
Aug. 31. 

The drollest part of Cab’s show is the 
slap-happy take-off on rivals. Aping the 
Doctor I.Q. program, a darkie stooge calls 
out: “I have a lady, doctor,” as a contest- 
ant is called up. As a rib on the various 
question grab bags, the contestants, all 





‘Cano’ Cash’: Maestro Calloway watches a contestant go through her paces 


NEWSWEEK 
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Negroes selected in advance, roll dice ‘4 
get their brain twisters. Cab calls himself 
“Doctor” Calloway. And, lampooning j1- 
formation Please, he has a stooge board of 
nonexpert “experts” comprising Brothier 
Sixty-two Jones, Brother Cavalcade Sinip- 
son, and Brother Etcetera Treadway. 

The experts “warm up” the broadc:ist 
with such absurdities as: 

Treadway: All right, expert me this one 
about operas—-now in what opera— 

Simpson: Stop it there, Brother! \n- 
swer’s Caruso in the second act! 

After this overture, the contestants ct 
a workout. Their questions, half of them 
sent in by listeners, are sometimes almost 
as nonsensical as those of the stooges. !x- 
ample: “What goes with corned beef, with 
spare ribs, with liver?” Prizes range from 
$1 to $5, according to the basket indica! ed 
by the dice. 

Unlike Information Please, which gives 
an encyclopedia set to the listener whose 
question is muffed, the Quizzicale awards 
a copy of Cab’s Jive Dictionary to ihe 
losing contestant. And as a satirical re- 
versal of Truth or Consequences, which 
requires stumped participants to perform, 
contestants are invited to sing, dance, or 
recite. 

Cab, who is billed as “the Harlem brain- 
storm, with the sky-high I.Q.,” ad_ libs 
breezily all along, and at intervals sings, 
clowns, or leads his band in sizzling num- 
bers. And the program closes punchily with 
a take-off on the Pot O’ Gold. Brother 
Treadway, “our part-time music expert 
and utility genius,” rolls the “little ivory 


selectors” to determine the winner of the 
program’s “can-o-cash.” The dice indicate 
a numbered seat on the platform. 


The newspaper PM, New Yori: 
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Radio-Alarm Valve 


Last June a radiolocator, which spots 
approaching enemy planes, was revealed 
in detail by British military authorities. 
Last week, an “alert receiver,” which en- 
ables a broadcasting station to transmit 
this information automatically to the ci- 
vilizn population, was tested in New York 
by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, na- 
tional director of civilian defense, with a 
mock air-raid warning flashed by WJZ 
and broadcast by the NBC Blue network. 

Dubbed by RCA a “modern Paul Re- 
vere’ and about the size of a portable 
radio set, the robot can be plugged into 
an electric-current outlet, operated by 
batteries, or built into a regular radio 
set. The device, expected to sell for about 
$15, is tuned to a single broadcasting 
point which turns it on and off with a 
vacuum-tube oscillator plugged into the 
station’s microphone circuit. For the 
alarm that heralds the warning oral mes- 
sage. the set can be adjusted to flash a 
colored light, ring a bell, or sound a 
siren. 

RCA officials pointed out that the de- 
vice would be of peacetime service, too, 
in time of ‘earthquakes, fires, floods, or 
storms. It also could be used to summon 
the citizenry to urgent meetings, or advise 
listeners of a hastily called Presidential 
broadcast. 














13 by Corwin’ 


Back in New York from a Hollywood 
film stint last spring, Norman Corwin 
went to his old CBS bosses with a startling 
project. To work out long-nourished dra- 
matic ideas, he wanted to write a run- 
ning string of 26 broadcasts for the Co- 
lumbia Workshop program, aired on Sun- 
days at 10:30-11 pm. EDST. 

Executives were at first staggered, since 
nobody had ever tailored more than a 
couple of the finely wrought scripts used 
by the network’s pet experimental the- 
ater. Besides, Corwin proposed to cast, 
direct, produce, and even indicate music 
passages. Mindful, however, that the 31- 
year-old dramatist had fashioned some of 
radio’s best creative work since 1938, 
they gave him the go-ahead signal. 

Presently, a stream of material began 
emerging from his typewriter, and the 
“26 by Corwin” series was born. The first, 
“Radio Primer,” a satirical operetta pok- 
ing fun at the often silly convention of 
radio, was broadcast May 4. Next came 
“Log of the R-77,” a psychological study 
of men trapped in a sunken submarine. 
When at the close of his third effort, “The 
People, Yes,” enthusiastic listeners swamped 
the CBS telephone switchboard with calls, 
Corwin and Columbia knew that he had 
clicked. Written in collaboration with the 
composer Earl Robinson, the show, an 
opera about a man roving the country 
looking for work, had even brought the 





slipped by now come to light. 
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OLD “SEE NO EVIL’ is out of a job 


There’s no use having that little monkey around any more. With fluorescent 
lighting on the job, mistakes, errors, inaccuracies, and rejects that formerly 





HOW WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS MAKE WORK 
LIGHTER AND SELLING EASIER 


HERE’S the economical way to 
give your business the high inten- 
sity lighting you’ve always wanted 
—50 foot-candles and more of cool, 
diffused, glare-free light that helps 
people see better, work better and 
feel better. 


Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps 
in properly engineered installations 
will produce more light for the cur- 
rent consumed than incandescent 
type lamps. Installation is econom- 
ical too—usually no costly rewiring 
isneeded. And cool-burning Westing- 
house Mazda F Lamps add nothing 


to the load in air-conditioned areas. 


Whether your business is airplane 
parts or fine lingerie, this new kind 
of lighting will speed work, reduce 
eyestrain, attract customers and 
make selling easier. Want to know 
more about it? Just write for our 
booklet A-3578. WESTINGHOUSE 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING AT ITS BEST... SPECIFY @& 































In plants, factories, shops, fluorescent light- 
ing helps get work done faster, better, more 
accurately. 





NEW LOW PRICES 
Effective August 1, 1941 
Daylight, 3500° White 
14 watt 15"Jong 144"diameter $0.90 
15 watt 18" long 1" diameter 15 
15 watt 18"long 114" diameter 95 
20 watt 24"long 114" diameter 95 
30 watt 36" long 1" diameter 95 
40 watt 48"long 114"diameter 1.35 
100 watt 60"long 2'\4"diameter 3.00 
Soft White 
14 watt 15"long 114" diameter $1.00 
15 watt 18" long 1" diameter 85 
15 watt 18"long 144"diameter 1.05 
20 watt 24"long 114"diameter 1.05 
30 watt 36" long 1" diameter 1.05 
40 watt 48"long 114"diameter 1.50 
100 watt 60"long 2\%"diameter 3.20 
Blue, Green or Pink 
14 watt 15"long 114"diameter $1.05 
15 watt 18" long 1" diameter x 
15 watt 18"long 114"diameter 1.10 
20 watt 24"long 1144"diameter 1.10 
30 watt 36" long 1" diameter 1.10 
40 watt 48"long 114"diameter 1.60 
Red or Gold 
14 watt 15"long 114"diameter $1.15 
15 watt 18" long 1" diameter 1.00 
15 watt 18"long 114"diameter 1.20 
20 watt 24"long 144"diameter 1.20 
30 watt 36" long 1" diameter 1.20 
40 watt 48"long 114"diameter 1.70 

















“When the weather's too hot he comes 
out for a Gin and Tonic.” 


’ The first Gin and Tonic 
tastes interesting. The sec- 
ond, intriguing. The third, 
delicious! It’s easy to mix 
this famous East-of-Suez 
cooler. Try it! 


HERE’S HOW —Aé jizger of 
gin in an 8-oz. glass, lots of 
sce, fill with CANADA DRY 
QUININE WATER, add a thin 
slice of lemon or lime and 
serve. 


CANADA DRY 


Quinine Water 


(CARBONATED) 














A gift card in your name will be sent a friend to 
Start a NEWSWEEK gift subscription and be 
followed by 52 news-crammed issues for the ex- 
citing year ahead. A full year’s subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent directly to 


NEWSWEEK 













When I call 
a meeting 
| want 
it to 
MEET/ 
‘ee 


ce 

By flicking keysonmy DICTOGRAPH 
I can have a whole meeting called to 
order in 10secondsand not a man taken 
away from his desk, yet all of us talk- 
ing together just as though we were in 
my Office.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


‘Speed up Speed”’ for 10,000 leading 
American offices and factories by allow- 
ing top executives to hold two-man con- 
versations or committee meetings 
instantly, without disturbing traffic 
through the office switchboard. How? 














152 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Re ae RS PS ESS 








Askforademonstrationon yourowndesk. 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. | 
580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 522 





New York City 
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Dr. Paschkis’ ‘electrical brain’ solves the quenching-time problem B one of t 
dangero 
studio audience to its feet cheering. — 
Last week, Corwin reached the _half- a 
way mark of the series. Program No. 13 SCIENCE . 
was a satire, “Descent of the Gods,” de- : siti i 
picting a visit to New York by Mars, A Mind With AIl the Answers - a 
Venus, and Apollo. And, beginning next . ines 
week, the chef-d’oeuvre of the entire 26 Saves Days for Steelmakers g dent — 
broadcasts will get under way. This is an i drug (1 
Old Testament trilogy consisting of “Sam- Steel has long been the United States’ The i 
son,” which comes first, “Esther,” sched- most important industrial raw material, By old _— 
uled to follow on Aug. 17, and “Job,” and times of national emergency highlight F7 —— 
starring Charles Laughton, with music _ the necessity of speeding up production to [4 the « 
by Deems Taylor, coming from Hollywood turn out more than 91,000,000 tons of the [3 *” 
Aug. 24. y metal a year. Last week, Dr. Victor Pasch- FO after sh 
Primarily a poet, which is hardly sug- kis of Columbia University described an FF infected 
gested by his 6-foot, huskily-built frame, electrical machine which in a few minutes Fe sufferer. 
Corwin was born in Boston, did not go can solve some of the problems that con- 
to college, and never studied music or the sume hours and days of steel engineers’ — ’ 
stage. At 17, after high school, he broke _ time. & Fruit 
into newspaper work, and for seven years The “electrical brain,” which occupies an BF The 
was on The Springfield (Mass.) Repub- entire room, contains 75,000 parts, and [which 1 
lican. In 1936, convinced that poetry had _ looks like a cross between a mammoth ra- [B% of the » 
a future in radio, provided its full aural dio set and a telephone switchboard, an- [B% oversea 
possibilities were exploited, he sold a show _ swers questions connected with the all-im- B% extreny 
to WQXR, New York, called “Poetic Li- portant process of quenching—cooling hot Bi donors 
cense.” CBS hired him in 1938, and Cor- _ steel in cold water. To produce the strong- of mod 
win soon after leaped into the ether lime- est possible steel for such items as ai'- United 
light with two of radio’s classics, the plane and tank crankshafts, gears, knives, ing ove 
rhymed “They Fly Through the Air With bayonets, and dies for forging airplane B@ animal 
the Greatest of Ease” and “The Plot to propellers, engineers must know ezact/y man bi 
Overthrow Christmas.” how quickly ingots of various sizes should hemorr 
Corwin’s success lies in a combined gift be plunged to attain maximum hardne:s months 
for whimsy and a masterly use of sound and this requires painstaking tests and gested 
and music for mood or effect. To him complex mathematics. gelatin 
music particularly hasn’t been employed To find the cooling time that will give a stitute. 
dramatically enough in radio. “I don’t certain steel bar its greatest possible But 
mean I’d support two lovers in a scene strength, Dr. Paschkis simply plugs in var- many — 
with some schmaltz on the cello,” he ex- ious connections which supply the vast made 
plains, “but I might let the music tell the apparatus with information about the met- of enix 


story without any actors at all.” 
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of the mold, and other necessary facts. 
Then he pulls a switch turning on the cur- 
rent. The machine “thinks out” the prob- 
Jem in an average time of five minutes, 
using up electrical “brainpower” worth 
about half a cent in the process, and the 
answer appears on a series of voltmeters. 

The $5,000 model can also be used to 
solve highly technical problems involving 
heating or cooling in such processes as the 
quick freezing of foods and insulation of 
pipes. In fact, it was first tested on a spe- 
cial pipe-insulating job for the du Pont Co. 
and, in a few minutes, obtained the same 
results that had taken engineers days to 
discover. The Vienna-born scientist now 
has requests for the use of his electrical 
robot from 50 concerns including steel com- 
panies, electric-cable firms, and furnace 
makers. 





Stricken in a Laboratory 


For more than 30 years hundreds of re- 
searchers studying infantile paralysis, or 
poliomyelitis, have been handling prepara- 
tions containing the virus causing the dis- 

try ease, but it wasn’t until last week that 
= one of them was reported stricken by the 
dangerous malady. The tragic case, re- 
counted in Science by Drs. Albert B. Sabin 


and Robert Ward of the University of Cin- 
cinnati who have contributed much in the 
ee fight to curb “polio,” was the second med- 
“i ical casualty revealed in the period start- 


ing a fortnight ago when a Rochester stu- 
* dent died from swallowing an experimental 
) drug (Newsweek, Aug. 4). 
es’ E__ The infantile-paralysis victim, a 35-year- 
‘al, |) 0d woman associate of the two physicians 
') identified merely as “BJ,” was not killed 
4 by the disease but is paralyzed in her right 
') arm and leg. The crippling attack started 
|) after she had been handling monkey tissues 
infected with viruses obtained from a child 
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- 3 sufferer. 
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> Fruit Extract for Blood 
in | The Blood for Britain campaign, in 
nd E@ which 14,432 Americans each gave a pint 
ra- §) of the vital fluid for soldiers and civilians 
ty F) overseas, was a vivid reminder that it is 
m- Fs extremely difficult to find enough human 


donors to meet the transfusion demands 
» of modern war. As a result, doctors in the 

United States and other nations are work- 
ng overtime to test the possibility of using 
| nimal blood-protein fluids to replace hu- 
tly man blood in the treatment of shock and 
hemorrhage (NEwsWEEK, May 5). Two 


ens months ago, Canadian physicians sug- 
nd gested the use of a solution -of a especial 

gelatin from fish bladders as a blood sub- 
ea stitute. 


‘ But other lines of research indicate that 
# Many transfusions of the future will be 


made with fluids containing plant instead 
of animal substances. During the World 
War diluted gum acacia, a material ob- 
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tained from plants in Arabia and Aus- 
tralia, gave promising results for a time, 
but later studies showed it to have harm- 
ful effects on the liver. 

However, last week, in the Annals of 
Surgery, Drs. F. W. Hartman, Victor 
Schelling, H. N. Harkins, and B. Brush of 
the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, an- 
nounced discovery of a new “artificial 
blood” containing plant instead of the 
usual animal substances. The physicians 
used a 1 per cent, distilled-water solution 
of pectin, which is found in apples and 
grapefruit, serves as a base for making 
jellies, and helps combat infections when 
applied to wounds or ulcers (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 24). 

These pectin transfusions have already 
been tried successfully on seven patients, 
including a 56-year-old woman who, suf- 
fering from stomach ulcers, received nearly 
a quart of the “fruit” fluid to prevent 
shock from blood loss during a serious 
operation. 
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Feminine Look at Big News 


Virginia Cowles’ Lookina ror TRouBLE 
is yet another foreign correspondent’s 


book. The daughter of Edward Spencer 
Cowles, noted New York City neurologist, 
Miss Cowles started her career in 1937 by 
joining the international brigade of writers 
who went to Spain to cover the civil war. 
She says her qualifications consisted sole- 





Virgina Cowles, news gatherer 


ly of curiosity. But she had others: inde- 
pendent means, first-class social con- 
nections, and a certain amount of gall. 
Working for The London Sunday Times, 
the author saw Spain from both sides of 
the conflict. From °37 on, she was on 
location when most of the big news stories 
of Europe broke—Prague during the Mu- 


ey 
Se ae eS 


nich crisis, Moscow, Helsinki, Paris in jts 
last hour of agony, and London during 
the blitzkrieg. She went swimming with 
Count Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law, she 
flew with Marshal Balbo; in Berlin she 
palled around with Unity Mitford, who 
told her that Hitler was a marveioys 
comic among his intimtae friends, thai he 
could mimic Goring and Mussolini and 
even himself, like a vaudeville star. 

Miss Cowles writes with verve and with 
a fair degree of objectivity except when 
she is discussing England. Her admirstion 
of the English ruling class borders on awe. 
All too often, this otherwise excellent book 
sounds like something straight out of the 
Ministry of Information. (LOOKING ror 
TrousB.e. 447 pages, Index. Harper, New 
York. $3.00.) 








Poet From a Carpet Factory 


There is an impression in the minds of 
those who know a little about John Mase- 
field’s early life that his years in America 
were bitter and unhappy. Nothing could 
be more untrue. For it was in America, 
while working in a carpet factory in Yon- 
kers, N. Y., that the 18-year-old boy found 
himself and came to the threshold of the 
poet’s way. 

In tHE Mrz is Masefield’s memoir of 
those years, a rare and beautiful book 
that will someday be part of a complete 
autobiography. It has something of the 
rich, reflective quality of John Buchan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Way.” 

Young Masefield had been living in 
Greenwich Village, working in a saloon, 
among other odd jobs, when a chance 
acquaintance offered him a job in the 
Yonkers factory. Indentured to the mer- 
chant service at 14, he had left the sea 
that year, 1895, because the life of a 
sailor afforded too little time for reading. 
“To read and read” was his obsession; he 
devoured everything without plan or direc- 
tion, trying to make up for lost time and 
lack of education. 

Work on the looms was ideal. It paid 
well enough and it ieft his nights and 
Sundays free to read and roam the wild 
Palisades across the Hudson River. 


A good part of Masefield’s wages went 


to the booksellers. He read Malory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur”; he discovered du Mau- 
rier’s “Trilby” and “Peter Ibbetson,” then 
at the peak of fame, and went out and 
bought all the books mentioned in thein. 
On off days in New York City, he walked 
past the old Herald offices and gazed in 
awe through the windows at what he sup- 
posed were the editors and reporters. He 
despaired of ever being able to write but 
he tried, playing the “sedulous ape,” like 
Robert Louis Stevenson, to authors he 
admired. The results, he admits, were 
ghastly. 

Then one day he bought a copy of 
Chaucer. He’d heard that it was “good.” 
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Lying on the bed in his room, he read 
“The Parliament of Fowls” and was 
amazed. He felt like Keats’ watcher of 
the skies “when a new planet swims into 
his ken.” After Chaucer, Milton and 
Shelley; then contemporary poetry. He 
suddenly knew that he must be a poet: 
“I told myself that . . . such beauty was 
going to be with me, day and night, until 
I died.” 

At the end of two years, Masefield 
shipped back to England. It was the time 
of Victoria’s Jubilee, when many a Briton’s 
thoughts were turning toward home; it 
was, to the aspiring poet, time he stopped 
reading and started writing, and London 
was the place to do it. A year later, he 
had written some of his “Salt Water Bal- 
lads” and was launched on the career 
that was climaxed by his being named Poet 
Laureate, the place first held by Chaucer, 


f whose poems helped show him the way. 


(In tHe Mm. 158 pages. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Skies or Europe. By Frederic 
Prokosch. 500 pages. Harper, New York. 
s250. A novel set in various cities of 
Europe immediately before the war, 
marked by this talented young poet’s 
rich and atmospheric prose, marred by 
his self-consciousness and woozy think- 
ing. 


Tue Burnp Man’s Hovuse. By Hugh 
Walpole. 337 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. The 38rd and last novel 
of one of England’s most prolific contem- 
porary writers, dealing, with character- 
istic perception and urbanity, with the 
stultifving life of respectable society in 
an English provincial town. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Orpuan Ann. By H. C. Bailey. 307 
pages. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2. 
In this, the August Crime Club selection, 
even Scotland Yard is stumped for an 
answer to the intrigue and murder woven 
around Sister Martha’s Home for orphan 
girls. But Joshua Clunk of the law firm 
of Clunk & Clunk crashes through with 
the solution. Good. 


Tae Case or THE Kipperep Corpse. 
By Margaret Scherf. 249 pages. Putnam, 
New York. $2. Probably Joe McGee 
Wouldn’t have dashed back into Archie’s 
burning roadhouse to rescue Alice Welsh 
had he known she already had two bullets 
in her body. Through this noble gesture 
he becomes involved in the case, and is 
sworn in as special officer by the local 
police chief. There are three more mur- 
ders and plenty of wacky complications 
to confuse Joe and the reader. Fine sum- 
mer reading. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK AUGUST 11, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Four Choices 


Biiccs Minister Eden’s latest 
speeches on world policy are among the 
many pieces of evidence that informed 
people expect another peace offensive from 
Hitler before very long. Those who believe 
this feel that Hitler will offer unexpectedly 
mild terms to Great Britain. Whether 
these terms should so much as be consid- 
ered would theoretically, at least, be a mat- 
ter for the British to decide without back- 
seat driving from us. But in any event, if 
that happens, we shall find ourselves in 
the curious position of not yet having 
decided what our own ultimate foreign 
policy should be. 

Not even the kind of world in which we 
hope to live is clear. Perhaps that is be- 
cause the isolationist-interventionist con- 
troversy has been so fierce. When a man 
is trying to decide whether he will go to 
the hospital for an operation, he is not 
likely to worry his head about next year’s 
tax returns. Much of the talk about for- 
eign policy in responsible quarters has in- 
evitably dealt with the immediate. By 
the same token, in those rare moments 
when it has referred to the future, it has 
been couched in generalities. The Presi- 
dent’s four freedoms are generalities. Mr. 
Sumner Welles’ streamlined league of na- 
tions is a generality too. 

Maybe, then, it’s too early to be specific. 
But it is certainly not too early to take a 
look at a number of possible future roles 
this country could play in world politics. 
What are they? 


1—We could frankly accept imperialism 
as our destiny. Imperialism is not a pretty 
word, but never mind trying to find a new 
one: imperialism will do. It means the 
acceptance by a nation of the responsibili- 
ties of sovereignty over territories beyond 
the natural boundaries of the country it- 
self and, in our case, of territories beyond 
the Western Hemisphere. It means the 
protection of such territories by military 
power. It means their economic exploita- 
tion. Acquiring the Philippines was an 
act of imperialism—stupid imperialism, as 
it happens, because it left us in the position 
of the small boy who carefully slipped his 
neck between the pickets of a fence and 
found himself nicely situated for a re- 
sounding spank from the rear. Presumably 
we can live and learn. But if we go im- 
perialist let us take only what we can hold 
and can make profitable. No empire is safe 
that is not self-sustaining. Missionary work 
is the job of private citizens of good will, 


not of nations. Should we become an em- 
pire let us skip the hypocrisy of “white 
man’s burdens.” Let us not go out to rule 
snivelingly. Let us go in the grand style— 
competently, shrewdly, firmly. 

A powerful argument can be made for 
such a course. When our defense effort is 
achieved, we shall have a national debt of 
upwards of one hundred billions. If we go 
to war the debt will go higher, perhaps to 
two or three hundred billions. That means 
a yearly budget vastly greater than can be 
supported by any future national income 
that is now in view. Conceivably we could 
handle it by spreading our territorial base, 
by getting more consumers and more raw- 
material supplies. Of course, we should 
have to do a lot better in the job of ad- 
ministration than we have yet done. But 
maybe we could train the type of colonial 
administrators we need. Outright imperial- 
ism is not a dream. It is a possibility, if we 
want it badly enough. 

We may, of course, drift into imperial- 
ism. This is much more likely. It is also 
much more dangerous because by failing to 
face frankly the implications of our course 
we multiply manyfold the possibilities of 
coming to grief. We might acquire various 
kinds of protectorates, leases, mandates 
and purchases of odds and ends of territory 
in various parts of Asia, Africa or the East 
Indies—items which in themselves would 
make no coherent whole and which would 
be hard to defend and expensive to main- 
tain. 


2—We could merge our identity with 
that of the British Empire through some 
such plan as the Union Now advocates 
propose. The strength of this idea no doubt 
comes from the immediate needs of mutual 
defense. But after the emergency, there 
will be means of defense for both of us in- 
volving much less radical changes. More- 
over, since no one knows what form of 
economy and of government England may 
have after this war, we would be commit- 
ting ourselves to an unknown destiny. 

To mesh our possessions with those of 
England would mean that every problem 
the British Empire faced would be our 
problem, every war our war. If the British 
Empire should disintegrate we would be 
left with possessions we could barely hold. 
If, on the other hand, it should, God for- 
bid, become our enemy, we would find our- 
selves like the ill-fated Vichy empire, dis- 
jointed, scattered and open to attack. If 
imperialism is hazardous, an imperialist 
partnership is suicidal. 


38—We could return to the formula of 
1919 if the British-Russian alliance wins 
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the war with or without our particip, 
tion. In brief, that would mean an at 
tempt to restore a balance in Europ 
with some sort of league of nations tg 
police it. An effort would be made, nat. 
urally, to eliminate the mistakes of i9ig, 
but the pattern would be much the same. 
A great many influential people in this 
country profoundly believe in this idea 
and there is much in their argument that 
the League failed because we did not go 
in. The difficulty in the way of its ae. 
ceptance is that many Americans are 5 
deeply pessimistic about the future of 
Europe. To Balkanize Europe once mor 
is a pretty risky prospect. And to 
police a new order requires a fair meas. 
ure of agreement among the five great 
European powers. Possibly they will 
learn from this war the necessity of joint 
action. But can we, by becoming the 
sixth member of such a policing agency, 
promote their success? The trouble with 
a single formula for world peace is that 
there are several regional problems of 
world disorder. Each needs special treat- 
ment and the relation of the United States 
to each must be different in emphasis and 
method. 


4—Which brings us to Pan-American- 
ism as a basic foreign policy. This means 
that we would concern ourselves primarily 
with the geographical area that extends 
from the most northerly point of Canada 
to Cape Horn—the area that is popularly 
known as the Western Hemisphere. De- 
spite such unwise statements as that of 
Senator D. Worth Clark, our government 
has made it plain to the nations of this 
hemisphere that we want nothing resem- 
bling sovereignty over them. But we do 
want the closest sort of defensive alli- 
ances with them. We shall also have to 
achieve a stabilized Pacific and that, re- 
gardless of present troubles, will require 
understandings with Japan, China, Great 
Britain, the Dutch and Russia. Such a 
policy will emphatically not involve the 
compartmentalization of which the Japa- 
nese and Germans have spoken. Nor is it 
in any sense isolationism. But it will view 
the world in terms of geographical spheres 
of interest. It classifies our concerns thus: 
intimate and dominant in the Americas, 
active but selective in East Asia, sympa- 
thetic but detached in Europe, Western 
Asia and Africa. 


Au these are realistic prospects, 
and we may as well recognize now the dis- 
advantages and penalties that are involved 
in each. Above all, we ought to foresee 
the risks of muddling into a mixture of all 
these policies. The cost of trying to co:n- 
bine them might involve us in endless 
wars. And, while the acceptance of any 
one might bring much that is distasteful, 
it would permit clarity of purpose and a 
large measure of unity at home. To drift 
is to invite utter disaster. 


at Work 
on Tough New Jobs é: 


Here, gentlemen of industry, is the 
capsule history of Lustron... today 
one of the workingest plastics of them 
all! With work awaiting it in your 
product, most likely. 

When Lustron was developed, it 
was called “the gem-like plastic.” 
Whether crystal-clear or in a color 
range that swept the spectrum, its 
jewel-like brilliance rivaled the cut 
glass and rhinestones from Czecho- 
slovakia and the Balkan hill countries. 
When those foreign supplies for 
costume jewelry were cut off, this 
brilliant new plastic found a place on 
combs and bracelets, brooches and 
rings, dog collars and cowboy belts, 

and even for chandelier prisms. 
But as defense needs called for 
more and more priority materials, 
industry found new work for 
Lustron. Its resistance to tempera- 
ture extremes made it ideal for re- 
frigerator parts. Marvelously clear, 
with remarkable optical qualities, it 
became a new type of magnifier. Its 
acid resistance and its dielectric 
strength opened other fields—acid 
type batteries, high frequency radio 

eke parts, electrical insulation. 

— Be a FE a So, today, “the gem-like plastic” 
Pte MS, nest 7 Ge is taking on countless new jobs. In 
om tein laboratory equipment and chemical 
apparatus. As automobile parts. As 
gauge and dial covers. In kitchen 
appliances. Perhaps your product 
can profitably put Lustron to work. 
Inquire: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
ComPANY, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field, Mass. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
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